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Commander of the first successful trans-Atlantic airplane. Starting with 
two other planes of the same type, Commander Read overcame the mechan- 
ical troubles that developed between Rockaway and Halifax, and after a 
spectacular flight from Newfoundland to the Azores, finished the crossing, 
landing at Lisbon, Portugal 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


N THE day that the Austrian 
delegates came to Versailles to 
signalize the end of the last great 
repressive empire, the bombs 
which had formerly been used 

against Hapsburg and Romanoff oppression 
were exploded in the hope of killing the head of 
the Department of Justice in this free country. 

Some people have become as frightened and 
disturbed by this phenomena as if the coinci- 
dence in time meant that the Government of the 
United States has suddenly gotten into the 
same class as the Hapsburg monarchy. But 
this is an idle fear. 

The people who are planting bombs among 
us are protesting in their irrational manner 
against wrongs which they or their ancestors 
suffered in other places. As far from perfect 
as our social, political, and economic systems 
are, they are not bad enough to breed this 
kind of protest. 

Of Bolshevism, Anarchy, Nihilism, or whole- 
sale murder under any other name, there is no 
danger in the United Staes, for in spite of our 
open door to the politically demented and our 
failure to Americanize our immigrants, the 
large bulk of the American public believes in 
order, industry, and prosperity. 

Of social unrest, meaning the dissatisfaction 
among a large number of people with the rela- 
tion of their incomes to their necessary expen- 
ditures, there is much in the United States, 
and quite easily there might be more. 


There is a very general consensus of opinion 
among forward looking managers of industry 
that the workers must have a larger percentage 
of the profits than they have hitherto had. 
The workers agree to this. In many places 
it has already come about. In others it will. 
More than this, managers are finding ways not 
only to pay labor more but also to let the work- 
men more and more intothe secrets of the busi- 
ness so that they can knowwhen they are getting 
a fair proportion of the profits. 

Such a tendency is the antidote to social 
unrest. Neither managers nor workmen are 
sufficiently masters of the situation to make this 
antidote entirely effective. But the more effec- 
tive it is to begin with, the less trouble there 
will be. And while trying our best to investi- 
gate the results of social unrest it will help our 
sense of perspective if we delve into the records 
of similar periods in our history from which 
we have emerged, if somewhat chastened, cer- 
tainly a wiser and better nation. 

In the meanwhile both labor and capital 
will inevitably seek to destroy the bomb-throw- 
ers; the sentimental, soft-minded encouragers 
of the bomb-throwing mental defectives will 
presumably take up some new cause, and gov- 
ernment officials will congregate less with the 
Bolsheviki in this country. 

We need not bother much about the Revolu- 
tion, but we can indulge our best brains and 
instincts upon the evolution of a better in- 
dustrial relationship. 
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The new Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate, whose 
election to this position in the Upper House signalizes the return of the 
Republican party to the control of the conservative forces which lost their 
grip eight years ago at the time of the overthrow of Uncle Joe Cannon in the 
House 
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The Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of the Second District,, the 
largest bank of the Federal Reserve system and one of the largest in the 
world, who has become a large figure in American finance and is at pres- 
ent one 'of the members of a committee organized to urge on the public 
the necessity of a national budget 
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MR. RUDYARD KIPLING 
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Whose admonition to ‘Take Up the White Man’s Burden,” he has 
lately declared, was intended for American ears, and is now of especial im- 
portance in the settlement of the peace problems presented by the dependent 
peoples emancipated from old tyrannies but still in need of guidance 

(See page 303) 
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Who, with Commander Mackenzie Grieve, made a courageous but unsuc- 
cessful attempt to fly from Newfoundland to Ireland in a land plane. Forced 
down by mechanical trouble they were picked up by a passing steamer, and, 
after having been generally given up for lost, landed in Scotland 
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ADMIRAL KOLCHAK 


The head of the anti-Bolshevist government of Siberia, with General 
Pleshkoff (right). Admiral Kolchak’s successes against the Bolsheviki have 
brought him forcibly to the attention of the Peace Conference, and have re- 
sulted in the agitation for his recognition by all the members of the Big Four 

















What Is Left of the League Covenant? 


Tis discussion of the covenant of the 
League has already disclosed so many 
defects that even its most enthusiastic 
advocates are beginning to lose faith in its 
value as a bringer of universal peace and in- 
ternational good-will. Certain provisions re- 
flect this prevailing pessimism and lack of 
faith, for the nations which are chiefly responsi- 
ble for the League show no signs of entrusting 
their most sacred interests to its keeping. Even 
the United States, which particularly lays 
claim to a spirit of altruism, and which takes 
especial pride in the contributions it has made 
to the cause of arbitration, declines to submit 
the future of the Monroe Doctrine to the 
League. France discovers that the League fur- 
nishes no adequate protection against another 
German onslaught, and asks for a specific 
pledge of assistance from Great Britain and 
the United States. Italy has refused point 
blank to submit the Fiume dispute to its deci- 
sion, while Japan’s behavior in the matter of 
Shantung is hardly in keeping with its spirit. 

It is consequently not surprising that many 
hasty critics have concluded, from all these 
manifestations of distrust, that the League is 
dead before it is born, and that the statesmen 
of Versailles, while reaping the practical fruits 
of victory, are merely giving lip service to the 
cause of peace and international fraternity. 
Yet even these things do not necessarily mean 
that the League can serve no useful purpose. 
Those who foolishly believed that an actual 
superstate could be constructed, that men 
overnight would exorcise the passions that have 
controlled their actions for ages, and that a real 
millenium would emerge from the war, na- 
turally see in the League the dashing of all 
their hopes. But real students of history and 
real political thinkers have entertained no such 
delusions. Rather these men have believed 
that any attempt to solve all existing interna- 
tional problems by a so-called written covenant 
would have been a mistake. Unless the League 
recognizes that force must necessarily be the 


last resort of a nation in protecting its most | 


vital interests, such a League would be a failure 
from the start; it would inspire no confidence 
and for this reason it would necessarily compel 
the nations involved to ignore it and to violate 
it. A safe rule in legislation is to pass no law 
which public opinion cannot be depended upon 
to sustain, for a law which has not such an en- 
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dorsement quickly becomes a dead letter and 
thus brings contempt upon the whole machin- 
ery of justice; for the same reason a League 
which was so extreme in its beneficence and so 
disregardful of the facts of human nature that 
no nation could observe its regulations would 
make the cause of peace ridiculous and become 
constantly an active incitement to war. 

Yet there are certain purposes which such a 
League can serve, and despite particular provi- 
sions that now invite cynicism, these purposes 
are fairly well preserved in the covenant. The 
mere fact that representatives of forty-five 
nations are to convene at stated intervals and 
that the Council is to meet at least once a year, 
for the discussion of international problems, 
will be an influence constantly making for 
understanding, and consequently for peace. 
The disputes and ambitions that ultimately 
caused the World War had been seething under 
the surface for fifty years and more; it seems 
not improbable that an annual meeting of 
statesmen through this period, candidly dis- 
cussing all international differences, would 
have accomplished something in the way of 
settling such disputes. The ambitions of 
Germany, the Kaiser’s determination to play 
a great part in the world, and the claims of 
Prussian militarism to universal dominion, 
would probably have precipitated this war 
in any event; yet, now that these disintegrating 
forces are removed, the League has at least 
a chance, through its annual meetings, to serve 
as a conciliating influence. 

The League also furnishes the essential 
machinery for maintaining the new settlements 
established at Versailles. What force, except 
this one, can hold Japan to her promise to 
evacuate Shantung? The arrangements pro- 
vided for such districts as the Sarre Valley and 
the west bank of the Rhine are merely tem- 
porary; an organization such as the League is 
needed to assure that the purposes of the treaty 
in this respect are carried out. The treaty 
provides for certain plebiscites that the people 
of certain districts may determine the sov- 
ereignty under which they are to live; such ple- 
biscites, when held under the jurisdiction of an 
interested nation, necessarily become mere 
travesties of justice, and only a comprehensive, 
external body, such as this League, can assure 
that they will really express the will of the 
masses. One of the best results of the Paris 
Conference is the initiation of a new method of 
dealing with backward and uncivilized peoples. 
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Hitherto such peoples have almost invariably 
become the prey of exploiting nations; but the 
Conference has now adopted the system of 
mandatories, under which particularly favored 
nations are to administer less favored peoples 
ostensibly for their own benefit. It is not 
surprising that this “mandatory” idea has 
aroused much skepticism, and that the belief 
is more or less general that it merely repre- 
sents annexation in a veiled form. It is only 
some body like the League of Nations that can 
prevent this new policy from degenerating into 
another scheme of exploitation, and it remains 
to be seen whether even the League can hold 
the “mandataries” to their duties. Under the 
covenant such backward peoples really become 
the wards of the League, which exercises its 
protecting hand through the nations selected 
as “mandataries”’; the League will receive 
periodical reports, will always be open to the 
complaints of the peoples concerned, will have 
full power to investigate conditions; and, if 
circumstances justify such drastic action, it 
will be able to relieve one mandatary and to 
appoint another. Though such an arrange- 
ment may inspire doubt as to its practical 
success, the fact remains that it represents a 
higher conception of responsibility than that 
which has hitherto controlled the dominating 
nations in their dealings with the poor, un- 
developed, and even uncivilized peoples, and 
it is also a fact that only by organizing a League 
of Nations can such a new system be made a 
reality. 

In ordinary times of peace the League will 
thus find abundant excuses for existence, but 
it is only when war threatens that its largest 
usefulness will become apparent. The. one 
positive advance which it marks as a preventive 
of hostilities is that, in accepting it, the forty- 
five nations agree not to go to war without 
doing one of two things—either submit their 
dispute to arbitration, agreeing, of course, 
to accept the decision as binding, or submit it 
to a long judicial inquiry. The pledge to do 
one of these two things is absolute, and a viola- 
tion of this pledge automatically subjects the 
offending nation to the economic blockade and 
boycott, and possibly to military and naval 
discipline. If the disputing nations accept 
arbitration, that necessarily means a peaceful 
settlement; if they accept the other alterna- 
tive, a judicial inquiry, they postpone war 
measures for at least nine months, since the 
League has six months to make its report and 
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the covenant stipulates that there shall be no 
war until three months after this report has 
been filed. In relying upon an inquiry as a 
discouragement to war, the League depends 
upon two forces; the nine months’ delay, which, 
while it will not necessarily be effective, will 
give time for that second thinking and that 
deliberation upon consequences, which will 
have a certain influence in cooling the desire for 
military action; and secondly, upon publicity, 
for the report will review all the facts in the 
dispute and announce its own judgment as to 
its merits. Had this League existed in July, 
1914, and had Austria observed this regulation, 
it would not have sent its hair-trigger ultima- 
tum to Serbia; instead it would either have 
submitted its dispute to arbitration, or to an 
inquiry which would have lasted six months, 
and which would have published all the facts 
about its relations with the little kingdom, 
laid bare the whole Mittel-Europa scheme 
and have rendered a judgment. As a matter 
of fact Austria had tried before to precipitate 
a war against Serbia, and Sir Edward Grey’s 
conference of Ambassadors, a much less power- 
ful piece of machinery than the League, had 
foiled the attempt. In the final effort to start 
the war both Germany and Austria were afraid 
to appear in any kind of conference for fear 
that the war would again be stopped. Of 
course even with the League, Austria, egged 
on by Germany, could still have persisted in 
her insane determination, but she could have 
done so only under circumstances that would 
have led her to a much speedier ruin than that 
which overtook her; for the facts would have 
been immediately available to the whole world, 
and there would have been much less neutrality 
than there was. Such a provision will not 
necessarily end wars in the future, but it fur- 
nishes as great a safeguard as the present im- 
perfect state of human nature can provide, 
and the existence of such machinery in the 
League of Nations makes it an instrument that 
has real power and offers it the opportunity 
to become a vital force in stemming the selfish 
and marauding instincts of all peoples. 


The Fourteen Points and the Peace 


HE wail that is now going up about the 
peace treaty from Germans in Germany 
and German sympathizers in the United 


States, finds its chief inspiration in Mr. Wil- 
son’s fourteen points. The claim most fre- 
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quently made is that the treaty violates the 
President’s famous speech of January 8, 1918. 
The charge is a most serious one, for it amounts 
to accusing the United States and the Entente 
of having broken their faith. If the Allies 
persuaded Germany, by definite promises, to 
sign an armistice that rendered her militarily 
helpless, certainly their honor requires them to 
observe that pledge. The question whether 
Germany herself regards her pledges as binding 
is not a point for consideration; our position 
in history is something that chiefly concerns 
ourselves, and that position would not be a 
creditable one if Germany or her friends could 
prove that we had tricked her into laying down 
her arms—that we had promised her peace on 
certain terms, and then, as soon as we had got 
her completely in our power, had disregarded 
our own word and forced uport her helpless 
people a peace of “vengeance”’ and “exoloita- 
tion,” instead of a peace of “justice.” 
Certain elements in our new weekly press 
are the most active in insisting upon this point. 
The details in the proposed peace which they 
regard as particularly in violation of the “four- 
teen points”’ are the so-called “economic pro- 
visions.” They object to the fact that the 
coal of the Sarre Valley is to be placed at the 
disposition of France. The coal which Ger- 
many must send into France and Belgium— 
about one third of her total supply, according 
to these estimates—likewise strikes these sym- 
pathizers as an intolerable hardship. The 
surrender of German shipping and the con- 
struction of 1,000,000 tons for the Allied na- 
tions in the course of five years is interpreted 
as a clear case of exploitation. The evident 
determination to exact an indemnity of at 
least $25,000,000,000 is declared to be a viola- 
tion of the fourteen points and the formula of 
“no annexations and no indemnities.”’ The 
provisions requiring Germany to rebuild the 
devastated areas, to restore the cattle, the 
machinery, the houses, the factories which 
have been destroyed in four years of warfare 
is described as an attempt to transform the 
nation into a race of helots, and to reduce Ger- 
many to a condition of economic helplessness 
from which she will never emerge. It is urged 
that all these provisions violate not only Mr. 
Wilson’s “fourteen points,’ but the numerous 
speeches in which he differentiated between the 
German government and their people, ap- 
parently holding forth the promise that the 
German masses, in case they should overturn 
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their autocratic government and establish a 
democracy, would get far easier terms than 
could ever be granted the Kaiser. 

It would greatly clear the atmosphere if the 
American people could once get firmly im- 
planted in their minds the fact that Germany 
did not obtain the armistice exclusively on the 
basis of Mr. Wilson’s “fourteen points.” Be- 
fore the armistice was signed, these terms were 
amended in one exceedingly important detail. 
Probably the most important document in 
the ante-armistice negotiations is the note 
which was sent to Germany by Secretary Lans- 
ing on November 4, 1918, enclosing a communi- 
cation sent to President Wilson by the Allied 
governments. Since nearly all those who dis- 
cuss the relation between the peace terms and 
Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points ignore this mem- 
orandum it is worth while reprinting it in full: 


The Allied governments have given careful con- 
sideration to the correspondence which has passed 
between the President of the United States and the 
German government. Subject to the qualifications - 
which follow, they declare their willingness to make 
peace with the government of Germany on the terms 
of peace laid down in the President’s address to Con- 
gress of January, 1918, and the principles of settle- 
ment enunciated in his subsequent addresses. They 
must point out, however, that Clause 2, relating to 
what is usually described as the freedom of the seas, 
is open to various interpretations, some of which they 
could not accept. They must, therefore, reserve to 
themselves complete freedom on this subject when 
they enter the Peace Conference. Further, in the 
conditions of peace laid down in his address to Con- 
gress of January 8, 1918, the President declared that 
invaded territories must be restored as well as 
evacuated and freed. The Allied governments feel 
that no doubt ought to be allowed to exist as to 
what this provision implies. By it they understand 
that compensation will be made by Germany for all 
damage done to the civilian population of the Allies 
and their property by the aggression of Germany by 
land, by sea, and from the air. 

I am instructed by the President that he is in 
agreement with the interpretation set forth in the 
last paragraph of the memorandum above quoted. 

RoBertT LAnsING. 


Thus the Allied governments and the United 
States stipulated, on November 4, 1918, that 
“compensation will be made by Germany for 
all damage done to the civilian populations of 
the Allies and their property by the aggression 
of Germany by land, by sea, and from the air.” 
Germany accepted the armistice on this under- 
standing. 

There is something satisfyingly definite and 
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inclusive about that phrase. It means that 
Germany must pay full damages for every life 
illegally destroyed by her armies, her airplanes, 
her submarines, and other water craft. It 
means that she must rebuild every house, every 
church, every factory, and every cathedral 
destroyed in violation of the rules of warfare. 
It means that she must pay for every coal mine 
destroyed from a purely destructive motive, 
and restore all the machinery which the Ger- 
man armies either stole or destroyed merely 
with the idea of suppressing a commercial 
competitor. Under this agreement Germany 
could be made to furnish the Allies 13,000,000 
tons of shipping, the amount sunk by her sub- 
marines; and so the fact that the treaty calls 
for only 3,000,000 should be regarded by her 
as a piece of good fortune. Germany’s in- 
demnities, tentatively fixed at $25,000,000,000 
must also be regarded as low, for this clause 
shows that, when she signed the armistice on 
November 11, 1918, she had already accepted 
terms under which the Entente could have 
made her pay the last. penny for all the pro- 
perty and lives she had illegally destroyed 
since August 4, 1914—a sum which would 
greatly exceed the amount included in the 
peace treaty. Realizing the impossibility of 
collecting full money damages, the peace 
negotiators have wisely exacted part of their 
reparation in products. Thus the coal from the 
Sarre Valley, a provision of the treaty which 
particularly disturbs pro-German sympathiz- 
ers in this country, is to be used not only to 
help compensate for the destruction of the 
mines of northern France, but also as part pay- 
ment against the reparation account, to which 
it is to be credited. 

Any attempt to prove that these reparation 
clauses violate the armistice terms, therefore, 
ignores those terms themselves. Germany 
solemnly promised that she would pay, and 
the special pleading in her behalf is not only a 
plea for injustice to the Allies, but represents 
an attempt to violate the agreement under 
which Germany laid down her arms. 


The Future of China 


LSEWHERE in this magazine Mr. R. 
H W. Child throws a clear searchlight 
on the condition of affairs in the Far 
East and his picture shows the Chinese unable 
to create a government, or to finance or or- 
ganize the vast wealth of their country for the 
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benefit of the millions who live there. Mr. 
Child points out that the Chinaman must ac- 
cept his responsibilities—governmental and 
industrial—or some one else will do it for him, 
and the some one else is likely to be Japan. 

The two great questions in the Orient re- 
cently have been: 

1. Can the Chinese make of themselves a 
nation politically and economically? 

2. If not, have the Japanese the experience 
and character to lead the Chinese? 

Many enlightened Chinese answer the first 
question in the affirmative. Their attitude 
is substantially this: China is in the throes 
of a political upheaval, following a revolution 
which destroyed the power of a foreign dynasty. 
It is engaged in the process of finding the 
strongest and most capable native leadership. 
This process happens to be heavily complicated 
by the need to absorb, at the same time, a 
totally new civilization, and by the fact that 
unity of language and purpose have been al- 
most impossible in the past, owing to China’s 
enormous size and the lack of means of com- 
munication between one’ part of the country 
and another. But lingual and political differ- 
ences in China to-day are infinitely less acute 
than they are in Europe, and would probably 
entirely disappear in one generation after 
adequate railroads were built and uniform 
schools established. The differences in speech 
are in a fair way to be quickly removed by the 
recent invention of a phonetic alphabet, based 
on the Mandarin dialect, which clears away 
all difficulties in the path of even the humblest 
student who wishes to learn to read and write, 
and which at the same time removes most of 
the difficulties of foreign intercourse, as the 
language, when written in the new alphabet, 
is readily learned by foreigners. Another 
prodigious step toward bringing China into 
the stream of modern affairs is the govern- 
mental undertaking, now far advanced, of 
translating all scientific terms into a standard 
Chinese scientific terminology, which will give 
Chinese students ready access to the knowledge 
of the West. 

On the side of immediate political exigency, 
the contending factions of North and South 
are now engaged in diplomatic exchanges, 
with every prospect of success, for a permanent 
settlement of their differences and the erection 
of a government which will attract the allegi- 
ance of the whole country. These exchanges 
are working to an agreement to end the present 











control of provincial military governors, and 
to establish a civil government at Peking with 
full guaranties of civil rights in all parts of 
China. They include also a programme for 
the development of railroads and telegraphs, 
which, by bringing all parts of the country into 
communication, will tend to make of them 
a nation homogeneous in thought and purpose, 
and will make possible such needed reforms 
as the more even distribution of population 
by opening the less settled regions to emigrants 
from the congested East. They include, too, 
a scheme of national education, upon Western 
models. 

But this programme has not yet taken the 
shape of reality. If it does, no matter what 
rights the Japanese or any one else acquire 
in China, China’s future is assured, for its 
numbers and its wealth are irresistible if order, 
governmental honesty, and a unity of purpose 
are achieved. 

But failing this, Japan and other nations 
will take on more and more the aspect of poli- 
tical tutors to the Chinese. Can the Japanese 
succeed in this? The burden of proof is still 
upon them. In the position which they hold, 
any one’s motives would be open to suspicion, 
and certainly the Japanese have aroused the 
suspicion of the world. They face a test of 
character as difficult as that which any nation 
has faced in a long time. 


America’s Position in World Trade 


R. VANDERLIP, who recently re- 
M signed as president of the National 
City Bank of New York, gave a 
very gloomy view of conditions in Europe 
on his return to this country. He did this 
as part of his argument to show the neces- 
sity of our continuing to lend money on long 
terms to Europe in order that they might buy 
the materials from us with which to reconsti- 
tute their industry—and compete with us. 

To the very narrow minded this last result 
seems an evil. It really is not, but even ad- 
mitting it to be an evil it is an absolutely neces- 
sary one. ; 

From the purely selfish point of view it is 
to our interest to have every nation in the world 
prosperous and productive, and the nearer their 
prosperity and scale of prices, wages, and wants 
equal ours the better for us. World consump- 
tion and, therefore, world markets are not so 
limited that the only way to get more trade is 
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to get it away from a competitor. If the 
standard of living in Asia.or Europe was as 
high as it is here, there would be more demand 
than everyone could supply. The standard of 
wants, of wages, and the conditions of living 
can only increase abroad if industry and com- 
merce are reinvigorated, not only to the pre-war 
condition but beyond that. It is fairly obvious, 
then, that both for the present and the future 
the wise course for us is to lend generously of 
our rather plentiful money and credit so that 
our neighbor-creditor-competitor-customers 
may feel the quickening influences of fresh 
capital as soon as possible. 

There have already been one or two indica- 
tions of what we shall face unless we meet this 
obligation and embrace this opportunity. The 
British Government put an embargo on certain 
American goods. Immediately the cry of dis- 
crimination arose. Then the fundamental 
reason for the embargo appeared. The British 
pointed out that they did not have the money 
to pay for continued unlimited purchases from 
us and unless they got their industries started 
on a profitable basis they never would have. 
In other words, we were faced with the fact 
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THE INCREASE IN VOLUME OF TRADE IN CERTAIN 
COMMODITIES 


that unless Britain got prosperous enough to be 
a competitor it wouldn’t have money enough to 
be a general customer. To varying degrees 
this is true of all Europe, and Europe is a far 
better customer than either Asia, Africa, or 
South America. In normal times it is a better 
customer than all the other three continents put 
together. 

The frontiers of commerce and finance for 
us have moved to Europe. If there are any 
great industrial builders among us now, Hills, 
Huntingtons, Carnegies, or Rockefellers, their 
vision is fixed on the reconstruction of Europe, 
the stabilization of China, and kindred problems. 

The opportunity awaits to test our energy, 
vision, finance, and above all our business 
statesmanship, our self-control, and our sense 
of fair-dealing. 

It may profit a nation greatly to serve the 
world as we now can serve it, but only if the 
service is rendered so that it leaves us friends 
and not enemies. 


II 
As England is in a stronger position indus- 


trially and financially than any other country 
in Europe, it is worth while to reprint a state- 
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ment of the conservative English point of view. 
Recently the London Times published an 
editorial of which the following is a part: 


In this paper we have insisted again and again 
that the proper policy in regard to America is, first, 
a full and frank recognition of the facts, awkward 
or otherwise; and, secondly, an honest endeavor to 
remove all unnecessary causes of friction, with a 
view to the establishment of the best possible rela- 
tions between the two great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. On another page (see diagrams) we 
publish the facts and figures in regard to the most 
extraordinary and rapid development of overseas 
trade that has ever been witnessed in history. Dur- 
ing the past four years the people of the United 
States have supplied the world’s requirements to an 
extent that could scarcely have been credited a few 
years ago. The statistics speak for themselves. 
The Americans have sent to the warring people 
munitions and food; they have supplied other mar- 
kets with manufactures formerly obtained from the 
belligerent countries; they have done all this, and 
latterly played an important part in the war them- 
selves; and so remarkable is America’s power of 
production that even during the period when the 
United States was exerting its best efforts in raising 
and equipping an immense army for the European 
battlefields there was but a slight decline in her tre- 
mendously inflated foreign trade. These are the 
facts of the situation, and they are viewed with some 


’ apprehension as to the future by many thoughtful 


people, who do not hesitateto express the belief that 
the future of the world’s export trade is with the 
United States of North America. 

It might well have been believed that the Ameri- 
cans themselves enjoying such unprecedented pros- 
perity would have recognized spontaneously the im- 
mense debt civilization owes to the British Empire 
andher Allies for those titanicefforts which ultimately 
resulted in the complete overthrow of the greatest 
menace that the modern world has ever known. Yet 
the question arises: Is it so? Does the American 
public generally understand the position with which 
Europe is faced to-day? To ask the question is al- 
most equivalent to supplying the answer. Unfor- 
tunately owing to the remoteness of the vast ma- 
jority of the American people from European affairs 
they have not completely understood, and not under- 
standing have failed to appreciate, the significance 
of what has happened during the past five years. 
It is obvious to the British, for instance, that the 
great difficulty which the United States has to over- 
come at the present moment is to secure payment 
for the very large exports of goods which she has 
been making, and is still continuing to make. This, 
unfortunately, is an aspect of the matter which 
Americans generally do not recognize. The result 
has been that restrictions on imports into this 
country from America have been bitterly resented 
by a great number of people there. Apparently 
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they do not pause to ask themselves in what other 
manner it was possible to redress the balance of 
trade between the old world and the new than by 
stimulating exports from this side and reducing so 
far as possible imports of American commodities 
which were not absolutely essential to the well-being 
of the people. It is strange that business men 
should not carry into their consideration of inter- 
national matters the experience and knowledge that 
they have acquired in their own affairs. Every one 
knows that it is perfectly easy to obtain orders for 
vast quantities of goods provided no care be taken 
to ensure that the recipients of them will be in a posi- 
tion to pay for them at the due date. There is 
nothing easier than to sell goods if one is not con- 
cerned with the question of getting payment. It is 
axiomatic that no commercial concern can flourish 
for long if the importance of securing payment is 
overlooked. Exactly the same thing applies to 
international trade, but this eminently practical 
people seems to have missed the point. 

We have been glad to buy from the United States 
goods of which we stood in need for the purpose of 
the war; we have piled up an immense debt, and the 
time has come, as it inevitably must in all such cases, 
to liquidate the debt. How can it be done? It 
must be clear to every one that unrestricted importa- 
tion from the United States will only serve to accen- 
tuate the difficulties that already exist. 


In other words we have already oversold the 
market. If our customers are to continue, we 
must advance them, on long terms, the money 
to make their industrial life profitable, to pay 
back not only new loans but also the ones now 
existing. 


No American Navy “Greater Than 


England’s 
P wists ins Secretary Daniels has acted 


wisely in withdrawing from Congress his 

proposal to double the Navy’s three- 
year building programme. It would have 
been still better if he had never proposed it, for 
it is not clear precisely what this manceuvre 
has accomplished, except to arouse ill-feeling 
in Great Britain and cause distrust throughout 
the world concerning the pacific intentions of 
the United States. The unfortunate aspect 
of this programme was that it was presented 


to Congress in December, about a month after. 


the conclusion of the armistice with Germany. 
That armistice ended Germany’s career as a 
naval power, and left the world with only two 
nations that, according to modern standards, 
could be regarded as great naval powers— 
Great Britain and the United States. Indeed, 
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these are probably the only two nations that 
can support modern navies; the expense of 
dreadnaughts is so enormous, and the impov- 
erishment of France, Italy, Germany, and 
Russia so great, that the building of battle 
fleets in these countries on any scale compara- 
ble to those of the United States and Great 
Britain is hardly possible, and certainly not 
probable. The only country that might emu- 
late the Anglo-Saxon nations is Japan, but 
Japan lags far behind them in construction, and 
scarcely has the resources which will make her 
a really serious competitor. 

The figures in the case show precisely what 
the Administration’s programme meant. At 
the present moment Great Britain has a fleet 
of thirty-three dreadnaughts and nine battle 
cruisers—the types of ships by which naval 
strength is now measured. With the exception 
of four battle cruisers under construction and 
projected, Britain has no plans to increase 
this navy. The war has left her an enormous 
debt; far from building more ships, Great 
Britain would probably be glad to destroy a 
part of her present fleet, if the next naval power 
would do the same; the present navy is more 
than adequate to her needs, and the construc- 
tion of new ships thus means merely a sense- 
less waste of money. The United States now 
has fourteen dreadnaughts in commission, 
with thirteen building, and six battle cruisers 
under construction or projected. Thus, in 
two or three years, according to the present 
programme, the British fleet will comprise 
thirty-three dreadnaughts and thirteen battle 
cruisers, and the American fleet twenty-seven 
dreadnaughts and six battle cruisers. Great 
Britain will have a paper superiority to the 
United States, but not a large one. Now the 
proposal made by Mr. Daniels last December 
was to add ten more battleships to our build- 
ing programme and six more battle cruisers, 
with the result that we would ultimately have 
thirty-seven modern battleships against Eng- 
land’s thirty-three, and twelve battle cruisers 
against England’s thirteen. The final mean- 
ing of these figures is that we should have 
supplanted Great Britain as the world’s larg- 
est naval power. Naturally England could not 
have submitted to this situation; naval superi- 
ority being indispensable to her safety as a na- 
tion, she would have felt herself obliged to 
meet our challenge by laying down a new huge 
ship building programme of her own. In 
other words America and England, the two na- 
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tions which, for their own sakes and that of 
the world, should cultivate the spirit of the 
most amicable coéperation, would have found 
themselves engaged in a mighty building com- 
petition, that would inevitably have ended in 
only one way. 

Various explanations have been offered for 
this manifestation of militarism by an Admin- 
istration which has been distinguished above 
all in recent American history by pacifistic 
tendencies. Most Americans did not take the 
thing seriously; it was too obviously a diplo- 
matic move, a threat against England to accept 
the Wilsonian doctrine of the “freedom of the 
seas,” under penalty of having to face an Amer- 
ican navy immeasurably superior to its own. 
Another explanation was that this huge Amer- 
ican navy was to furnish that “international 
police’ which was to be an essential feature of 
the League of Nations. Whatever the pur- 
pose, the programme caused much apprehen- 
sion in England, and led most thinking English- 
men to regard Mr. Wilson as an Anglophobe. 
But the League of Nations, as a super-state, 
possessing its own army and navy, soon fell 
into the discard. England unequivocally re- 
fused to become a party to any League of Na- 
tions in this form, for this would have meant 
that she would have surrendered the duty of 
protecting her empire and safeguarding her 
food supply to the super-state, instead of rely- 
ing upon her own navy—and English enthusi- 
asm for a League has not yet reached a pitch 
where that nation is willing to trust her very 
existence to its ministrations. Most Ameri- 
cans sympathize with this attitude, and it is 
not unlikely that Mr. Wilson, after gaining an 
intimate first-hand view of European politics, 
has come to regard it as the proper one. More- 
over, Mr. Wilson has probably profited from 
his close association with British statesmen. 
His experience at the Peace Conference has 
taught him that Great Britain is almost the 
only nation that has much sympathy with his 
idealistic purposes. Not unexpectedly, there- 
fore, Mr. Daniels now announces that an 
American navy, “incomparably the largest 
in the world” is no longer the programme of 
the present Administration. 

Mr. Daniels says that the League of Na- 
tions, with its machinery for smoothing inter- 
national differences and making war difficult, 
makes unnecessary this doubling of the build- 
ing plan of 1916. There is one ominous fea- 
ture of this announcement; for Mr. Daniels’s 
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reasoning might well be applied to the act of 
1916 itself. This bill contained a clause to the 
effect that if “peaceful determination of all 
international disputes shall render unneces- 
sary the maintenance of competitive arma- 
ments—such naval expenditures as may be 
inconsistent with the engagements made in the 
establishment of such tribunal or tribunals 
may be suspended when so ordered by the 
President of the United States.” .-Would that 
clause justify the cessation of the Naval pro- 
gramme of 1916? Probably not; yet the mind 
of pacifism might conceivably torture the 
clause into having such an explanation. The 
act of 1916 will probably give the United States 
a navy large enough for its safety and inter- 
ests, but nothing smaller than that will be 
adequate. If the first effect of the League of 
Nations should be to halt the navy which we 
are now building, such a calamity would 
dampen the enthusiasm of many of its sup- 
porters. There are no signs that the President 
intends to exercise the power, or apparent 
power, given him in this paragraph, and it is 
to be hoped that he will refrain from doing so. 


The Republican Plan for a Budget 


HERE is a general expectation that 

the new Republican majority will signal- 

ize its return to power by the adoption 
of a Federal Budget. Certainly the times were 
never more favorable than now for such a re- 
form. Conservative experts estimate that 
the financial burdens placed on our Govern- 
ment by the war will demand annual appro- 
priations of at least $3,000,000,000 for a prac- 
tically indefinite period. This in itself fur- 
nishes the most compelling reason for a reform 
in our system of expenditures. Probably the 
main reason why we have never introduced 
order into our Federal finances is that, after 
all, the need never appeared sufficiently press- 
ing; the appropriations of Congress, large as 
they were and wasteful as they were constantly 
shown to be, were so small, when compared 
with our resources, that they never affected 
appreciably the average citizen. The absurdi- 
ties of a $40,000,000 Rivers and Harbors Bill 
appealed to the national sense of humor; but 
the total appropriation represented less than 
the cost of a single day’s participation in the 
World War. The money was all raised by 
indirect taxation and for this reason the every- 
day American never consciously felt that any 











of it was derived from his own pockets. But 
war taxes, many of which will be continued 
indefinitely, at last bring home to the masses 
the fact that they themselves are paying the 
cost of Government. The size of the Federal 
appropriations make plain the necessity for 
carefully watching the items, and the one fact 
which stands out above all others is that the 
crazy methods which have prevailed in Con- 
gress for fifty years will have to give place toa 
practical Budget System. 

Mr. Good, Chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriation in the House, has introduced 
a budget bill. Its introduction is encouraging. 
Its contents are less so. Mr. Good has little 
courage on the budget issue, for his bill is 
little better than a compromise. Its provision 
to create a budget bureau as a new part of the 
Presidential office is sound, although there is 
no reason to call it a bureau. It is merely 
added assistance to the President’s staff of a 
special nature. 

Mr. Taft’s Commission on Economy and 
Efficiency could have served this purpose had 
it survived, although it did not confine itself 
to this function. What the assistance to the 
President is called makes little difference. That 
we have it and use it is the main matter. 

The principles of a budget are well known, 
being in practice in almost all successful govern- 
ments. They are (1) that the administrative 
part of the Government prepares its budget 
and submits it to the legislature: (2) that the 
legislature passes the budget as it is submitted, 
revises it downward, or refuses to pass it: 
(3) that the legislature calls upon the adminis- 
tration at any time to explain its administra- 
tion of the money thus granted. 

The obvious advantages of these provisions 
are, first, that the administration is responsible 
for its budget and must appear before Congress 
and explain it and defend it. In this process, 
not only is its responsibility further fixed but 
also both Congress and the public have a chance 
to learn about the conduct of public business. 

The third provision allowing the legislature 
to call the executive departments before them 
at any time for explanation of their actions, 
would give greater force to the criticism of 
Congress than it now possesses, for now the 
administration can make the plea that Con- 
gress itself shares with it the blame for what 
waste, extravagance, or mistaken policy appear 
in the appropriations. 

Until the year 1713 England had its pork 
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barrel system; then Parliament realized that 
private members were introducing bills for 
building bridges and roads in localities—that 
is, that Parliament was doing work for which 
the localities should stand the expense them- 
selves. The result of this discovery was that 
Parliament adopted a simple rule, as follows: 
“The House will receive no petition for any sum 
relating to the public service, or proceed upon 
any line for a grant upon the public revenues, 
unless recommended by the Crown.” The 
“Crown,” of course, is merely the British legal 
phraseology for the responsible ministry—that 
is, for the governing power which represents 
a parliamentary majority. That simple rule 
is the basis for the British budget system, and 
it is the basis of the budget system of every 
nation that possesses a free government. 
Under the English system no private member of 
Parliament can introduce a bill appropriating 
money. He can refuse to vote for such a bill 
and he can vote to decrease the amount asked 
for; however, he cannot increase the appropria- 
tion for that would be practically the same 
thing as introducing a bill of his own. This 
simple procedure, that of having the money 
bills presented to the law making body by the 
Executive Department, and of limiting the 
powers of that body to discussion, approval 
or veto is the essential characteristic of a bud- 
get. Such a rule alone will give the United 
States a budget, and without it all the laws 
which may be passed by Congress will merely 
confuse a situation which is already suffici- 
ently confused. 


IT 


T MAY be taken for granted that Congress 
will at first balk at a proposal to deprive it of 
the power of initiating appropriations and to 
transfer such power to the Executive Depart- 
ment. The plea will be made that such a 
scheme violates the fundamental conception 
of our constitutional system and destroys free 
government. Far from precipitating any such 
calamity, such a reform, more than any one con- 
ceivable change, will make Congress an efficient 
and self-respecting body. The chief trouble with 
the average Congressman to-day is that he 
really has very little to do in directing legisla- 
tion and influencing the policy of the Nation. 
His constituents look upon him as a local envoy 
whose business it is to obtain appropriations for 
court houses, post offices, rivers, and harbors, 
as well as pensions for old soldiers and their 
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widows, and to perform a multitude of other 
like errands; they judge him almost entirely by 
the success he achieves in thus promoting their 
personal interests, and not by the prominence 
and influence he may obtain as a statesman. 

His district always contains a number of 
rival politicians who are seeking to displace 
him, men who point to his failure, not as a 
- shaper of public policy, but as a negotiator of 
local appropriations. The average Congress- 
man, being a human being, desires to hold his 
job, and as a matter of self-preservation finds 
himself compelled to spend practically all his 
time making raids on the public treasury. 
If the Congressman loses this power of initiat- 
ing money bills, the result can only be a vast 
improvement in his character as a legislator. 
Instead of devoting all his energy to extracting 
for his locality the hard earned money of the 
taxpayers, he would then really have the lei- 
Sure to serve his country. It would become 
his business to scrutinize the appropriations 
asked for by the departments, to cross examine 
the executive heads on the reasons for their 
demands, and to decide whether the interests 
of the Nation and the condition of the treasury 
warranted him in granting them. He could 
devote his other energies to studying and dis- 
cussingon the floor great matters of public policy 
and he would, in this way, have the chance 
of becoming a real influence in the Nation. 
In a session or two the Congressman would 
become an expert in some department of 
Federal expenditure, and find himself engaged 
in a self-respecting labor much more worth 
his time and one that would justify his 
salary. 

The net result would be that the districts 
would develop a new standard in judging their 
representatives; the fact that their Congress- 
men were recognized as really valuable law- 
makers would be the thing in which they would 
take pride and would constitute the chief argu- 
ment for returning them to Washington. Thus 
in a short time those mediocre men, whose use- 
fulness begins and ends with pork chasing, 
would disappear from public life and a much 
higher type of legislator would take their places. 
The general lifting in the tone would open 
the possibility of a real career to ambitious 
men, and Congress might thus become what 
the makers of the Constitution had in mind 
when they created this body—a distinguished 
assembly of lawmakers, representing the brains 
and character of the Nation. 
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Politics and the American Legion 


HE American Legion, the organization 
of veterans of the World War, starts 
off under somewhat better auspices 
than did its ancient counterpart the Grand 
Army of the Republic. The American Legion 
disclaims any political purpose, and there is 
little disposition anywhere to question the 
honesty of this disclaimer. On the day of its 
organization, however, the Grand Army was 
frankly a political affair. Its constitution, as 
framed in 1866, boldly defined as one of its 
purposes, “the establishment and defense of 
the late soldiers of the United States, morally, 
socially, and politically, with the view to in- 
culcate a proper appreciation of their services 
to the country and to a recognition of such 
services and claims by the American people.” 
Probably no other organization ever formally 
announced a selfish campaign quite so blatantly 
as that, for this clause meant little less than 
that the veterans of the Civil War intended to 
organize politically for the purpose of securing 
offices and pensions. The Grand Army was 
really the outcome of the “political soldiers’ 
clubs” which immediately sprang into existence 
in all parts of the North on the cessation of 
hostilities, and the early membership of the 
national organization really had these scatter- 
ing and disassociated bodies as its basis. There 
was possibly an excuse for political activity 
at that time that does not exist now. Partisan 
feeling ran much higher in 1866 than in 1919; 
the Democratic party had not as a party sup- 
ported the Federal cause, and the splendid na- 
tional unity which has been so essential a part 
of the last two years was not a feature of the 
struggle from 1861 to 1865. The Republican 
Administration in 1866, when attempting to 
reorganize the country, almost counted upon 
the active hostility of the Democrats. For this 
reason the G.A. R. represented acertain reaction 
against “copperheadism”; almost inevitably 
the great mass of its membership became Re- 
publican; and it was, therefore, perhaps not 
surprising that it made no attempt to conceal 
its political purpose. Not to be a Republican 
then was regarded in certain parts of the North 
as almost equivalent to being a traitor. The 
Grand Army played an important part in the 
elections of 1866, particularly in Indiana, 
electing O. P. Morton to the Senate; and, in 
1868, it claimed the credit for making Grant 
President. But these two campaigns disheart- 
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ened thousands of the most public spirited 
members of the order, who had had a glimpse 
of the dangers of political activity and who 
started an agitation to eliminate this feature. 
The result was that, in 1869, the encampment 
adopted a rule that “no officer or comrade of 
the Grand Army of the Republic shall in any 
manner use this organization for partisan pur- 
poses, and no discussion of partisan questions 
shall be permitted at any of its meetings, nor 
shall any nominations for political office be 
made.” 

It will surprise most Americans to learn that 
this anti-political rule still remains in force, 
and it is certainly unnecessary to emphasize 
the fact that it has hardly ever been observed. 
Despite this official injunction, the “soldier 
vote” has played a part in almost every election 
since the Civil War. Even the steadily dwind- 
ling membership of the Grand Army—it con- 
tains now only 120,000 men, about 12,000 dy- 
ing annually—has not destroyed its partisan 
influence, and the part it has played in pension 
legislation is certainly an old story. Yet for 
all its influence in Congress, which at times has 
seemed to be almost dominating, the Grand 
Army has never, not even at the period of its 
greatest glory, which was about 1890, enrolled 
more than one fifth of the Federal survivors 
of the Civil War. 

With the all-important exception of this 
insistence upon political activity, the aims 
which the newly organized American Legion has 
expressed strongly resemble those published 
by the Grand Army in 1866. According to 
the programme recently published in St. Louis, 
the American Legion intends to inculcate the 
duty and obligations of citizenship, to preserve 
the history of American participation in the 
war, to cement the ties-of comradeship, to 
assist financially all the survivors and those 
dependent upon them, to promote national 
and individual efficiency, and “to maintain 
the sacred doctrine of undivided and uncom- 
promising loyalty to every principle for which 
the American Nation stands, in the belief that 
that doctrine should be the guiding principle of 
the everyday life of the everyday citizen.” In 
1866, the Grand Army, according to its con- 
stitution, was organized to strengthen fraternal 
feelings and promote comradeship among 
members, to perpetuate the memory of those 
who had died and to lend assistance to needy 
widows and orphans. Thus, with this single 
exception of political activity, openly avowed 
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by the Grand Army, the general purpose of the 
two organizations—and those purposes are 
entirely praiseworthy—are the same. Yet 
the question still persists whether the American 
Legion, with a possible membership of 2,000,000 
and more, will be able to remain politically 
deaf and dumb. 

While only time can answer this question, 
there are several facts that justify a hopeful 
view. The Grand Army was necessarily a 
sectional organization, and almost as neces- 
arily was it partisan. But the most splendid 
thing about the American Legion is that there 
is nothing sectional about it; it takes in North, 
South, East, and West, and at its annual meet- 
ings the men from Alabama and Mississippi 
will rub elbows with the men from Maine and 
Oregon. Moreover, its membership is neither 
overwhelmingly Democratic nor overwhelm- 
ingly Republican; it is probably almost evenly 
divided between the two parties, and thus the 
“bloody shirt,” upon which Republicanism 
thrived for so many campaigns, can never 
again become an issue in American politics. 
Again, the pension laws covering our Army in 
the World War are far more enlightened than 
those which provided for the veterans of the 
Civil War. 

The War Insurance laws and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act represent the highest level 
we have ever attained in social legislation. 
So far as disability measures are concerned 
these represent the last word, both in express- 
ing the Nation’s gratitude and in providing 
the most intelligent provision for those killed 
or wounded in the Nation’s service. Above 
all they leave no room for the pension lawyers, 
the pension doctors, and the miscellaneous 
hordes of claim agents who were largely re- 
sponsible for most of the pension abuses follow- 
ing the Civil War. There is a possibility, in- 
deed, that twenty-five or thirty years hence, 
that other phase of the pension question may 
arise which has followed every war, from 
the Revolution to date—that is, the outright 
pensioning of all survivors, irrespective of any 
injuries suffered in the service. For this con- 
tingency the progress of that genuine unselfish 
patriotism, and the development of that public 
conscience which, among other things, the 
American Legion intends to promote, is the 
best safeguard, and, indeed, it is the only one. 

It is probably, therefore, a good thing for the 
country that the organization of American 
veterans of the World War has been ushered 
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in under its present auspices. Such an organ- 
ization was inevitable, and it is far better that 
it make its start under a good programme than 
under a bad one; far better that the most en- 
lightened public opinion should control its 
beginnings than that it should fall early a prey 
to politicians. 


Another Great Prize Goes to Americans 


RE the British people and the American 
people changing character? Has the 


World War taught one nation reckless- 
ness and the other caution? Young Hawker’s 
plunge over the watery darkness, with a single 
engine, inadequate wireless, and no protective 
patrol of surface vessels, is precisely the kind 
of daredevil performance which the world, a 
few years ago, would have regarded as char- 
acteristically American. On the other hand 
the detailed preparations made by Comman- 
ders Towers and Read suggested an older 
civilization. And the American method of 
approach is apparently justified by the results. 
Hawker’s exploit was magnificent—but it was 
not aviation. The world properly praises his 
courage and his skill, but this is not the way 
that the great problems of air navigation are 
likely to be solved. Only by the application 
of intelligence will the world learn how to 
span the oceans and the continents in flying 
machines; Hawker’s spectacular jumping off 
into space has taught us nothing except the 
exceedingly hazardous danger of such an exploit 
—information which the world already pos- 
sessed; whereas Lieutenant-Commander Read 
has accumulated a large amount of valuable 
data, which will be used by himself and his suc- 
cessors in solving the great problem, which is 
probably still a long ways from solution, of 
using the airplanes as a substitute for the rail- 
road and the steamship in the transportation 
of passengers and freight. 

Until the outbreak of the war, the airplane 
was little more than a marvelous curiosity. 
The war demonstrated that it had invaluable 
uses‘in the conduct of military operations. 
It remains for peace to discover precisely what 
is its usefulness in the practical affairs of life. 
Its great advantage over the approved method 
of transit is that it combines great speed 
with reasonable safety. Railroads and auto- 
mobiles can make sixty miles and more an 
hour, but not for long distances with safety to 
their passengers. If one wishes to travel at this 
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rate, with a fair assurance of safety, he cannot 
ride upon the earth or upon water, he must 
take to the ether. Here there are none of the 
obstructions that mean destruction to our 
automobiles which travel at a similar speed. 
The air, unlike the sea, has no- hidden rocks or 
shoals. But probably the airplane is limited 
to “those uses where great time saving is the 
consideration.” The Government has appar- 
ently successfully begun to use it in one service 
where quickness is the important asset—the 
transmission of mail. 

Before the development of the airplane pro- 
ceeds far, however, a large amount of pioneer- 
ing work must be done, and it is this 
which makes so valuable such carefully planned 
enterprises as the crossing of the Atlantic. 
Meanwhile we can find great satisfaction in 
that the two great adventures of the Twentieth 
Century—the discovery of the North Pole and 
the air-bridging of the ocean, have both been 
achieved by Americans. 


The Belated Chinese Alphabet 


ESS than to per cent. of the people of China 
|. can read or write, because the written 
language is so difficult to learn that only 
people of means can afford to spend the time 
to master it. The erection, therefore, of a new 
system, whereby education may be more suc- 
cessfully propagated, is a project which will 
spread the welcome doors of self-improvement 
to 360 million illiterates, will expose to study 
and enjoyment the hitherto buried treasures of 
a national culture, and will challenge the 
Chinaman once more to resume his “place in 
the sun.” 

This obstacle of language has suppressed the 
common people effectively and completely, 
chiefly because the Chinaman chose a method 
of writing so laborious to execute. The 
Chinese litterateurs themselves, in early ages, 
found it necessary to condense their writings 
to the least possible number of words, the 
result frequently being obscurity, or, at least, 
extreme philosophic density. There is no fic- 
tion in the land. Therefore, to-day only the 
accomplished and mature scholar may learn 
the culture of his forefathers, and a literary 
style has gradually evolved that resembles only 
in its general aspects the ordinary spoken 
tongue. Many words, used by all classes in 
conversation, have no symbols whatsoever for 
writing, there being no use for them in litera- 








ture. But what popularity would our literature 
attain were it composed of such material as 
Jonathan Edwards’ sermons, with all the 
articles, prepositions, and most of the adjec- 
tives removed? 

This is not the only difficulty. The litera- 
ture might be rewritten for popular consump- 
tion if only a means could be devised of teach- 
ing the people to read. Such an important 
instrument is now said to have been invented 
in forms of simplified writing, first put in use 
by Christian missionaries, but now adopted 
and officially sanctioned by the government. 
It consists of thirty-nine new characters, much 
simpler than the old symbols, each representing 
a phonetic sound. These characters will be 
used in spelling the monosyllabic and com- 
pound words of the Chinese language, and are 
said to be sufficient to cover all needs. When 
it is taken into consideration that hitherto the 
simplest Chinese dialect contained 420 mono- 
syllabic vocables, each having a_- different 
symbol, and many of them having dozens of 
entirely separated meanings, which formed the 
basis of a vocabulary of some 44,000 words, it 
is seen what a revolutionary simplification this 
system attempts. 

That it promises to have a fair trial is evi- 
dent. The China Christian Advocate, November, 
1918, is of the opinion that “the national 
system has a backing that none of the others 
could command.” It is a Chinese product, and 
the Ministry of Education is committed to its 
popularization. Thus the illiterates look upon 
it not as one more dose of foreign medicine, 
but as a part of the national system of educa- 
tion. Again, the government system can be 
quickly learned. Three hours has proved 
sufficient to ground large numbers in its rudi- 
ments, and once the fundamentals are learned 
the pupil can begin immediately to read. 
Moreover, the national system is calculated to 
be written quickly and with the Chinese brush- 
pen, and can be easily transferred into type 
and used for printing or on the typewriter. It 
is written vertically, just as the old character 
has been, and a page written in the modified 
form has all the appearance of Chinese. 


The beginning of Western civilization is 


dated from the era when the Pheenicians are 
said to have originated an alphabet. If China’s 
civilization is not yet begun, if its development 
is going to grow out of a similar valuable 
acquisition, and if that prize is now at hand, 
the future of the nation defies present concep- 
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tion. But that the new alphabet is a gift from 
the West, and still further from America, is a 
fact not to be forgotten, and one which will 
have its bearing in any future accomplishments 
of the Chinese race. 


Emigrants Leaving the United States 


OR the moment the historic position 
H of the United States as a magnet for 
immigration has changed; the reports 
of the Immigration Commission show that we 
have become an emigrating instead of an im- 
migrating country. For the decade preceding 
the World War, American ports attracted about 
a million immigrants a year, an invasion that 
alarmed the majority of Americans, and led 
Congress to pass, over President Wilson’s 
veto, a measure which was intended to keep 
the least desirable of these newcomers at home. 
The war almost stopped the influx; in 1918, 
about 110,000 immigrant aliens arrived at 
our ports, but, since nearly 95,000 emigrants 
left during the same period for their European 
homes, the net gain to our population was not 
more than 15,000. The signing of the armis- 
tice immediately turned the balance still 
farther in the other direction; at once resident 
aliens began to depart for their ancient homes 
at the rate of about 15,000 a month; a rate 
that would amount to 180,000 a year. More 
than 90 per cent. of these emigrants are Ital- 
ians, and there is a scattering of Greeks, Span- 
iards, and Portuguese. For the most part 
they represent a new kind of war profiteer. 
They have spent the last four years working 
in munition plants, shipyards, and other in- 
dustries relating to the hostilities in Europe; 
they have acquired what represents a compet- 
ence in the countries of their origin, and have 
returned with the expectation of spending the 
rest of their lives in leisure. For the most part, 
it has been necessary to stop these gentlemen 
on the piers at embarkation and collect their 
income taxes, a ceremony which has disclosed 
that most are taking back at least $1,500, and 
some as much as $7,500, a neat profit for their 
few years’ sojourn in this country. 

Is this change in the immigration situation 
likely to be permanent? Congress has under 
consideration a bill stopping immigration for 
four years; are natural developments likely 
to make this measure superfluous? A con- 
siderable part of Europe, in its housings and 
its industries, must be reconstructed in the 
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next few years; the losses of war have caused 
a scarcity of laborers; and for this reason it 
may be taken for granted that the European 
governments will make emigration as difficult 
as possible, and that, indeed, they may pro- 
hibit it altogether. On the other hand, par- 
ticular conditions will tend to precipitate a 
considerable influx. Enormous taxes in them- 
selves should prove a strong incentive to home 
leaving, and general living conditions and in- 
dustrial depression should have a similar result. 
The Italians who are now departing with what 
they regard as fortunes may find, when they 
reach the other side, that the purchasing power 
of money is not much greater in their homeland 
than in the United States, and not improbably 
the tide may once more turn westward. The 
fact is that the general economic confusion 
that exists all over the world is reflected also 
in our immigration statistics; and precisely how 
the new conditions will affect our alien problem 
isnot yet apparent. What is apparent, however, 
is that we had taken in a great many thousands 
of people whom we had not assimilated, 
and who formed a menace to our Government, 
institutions, and society, and that whether im- 
migrants wish to come in large numbers or 
not we should subject their coming to the most 
careful scrutiny. Even if we suffer from a 
lack of labor it is better than suffering from a 
lack of political cohesion. We need to work 
hard on Americanization, and to be rigid in our 
exclusion of those who do not assimilate easily, 
certainly until we have amalgamated all the 
foreign elements now within our borders. 


Sympathy Jobs for Returning Soldiers 


T THE present time the boardings all 
A over the country are filled with placards 
calling upon patriotic citizens to give 
preference to'returning soldiers in the matter 
of employment. Chambers of Commerce, 
Commercial Clubs, and other civic organiza- 
tions are engaging in a “crusade,” with the 
same wholesome object in view. Noone wishes 
to discourage such manifestations of public 
spirit, yet it is not inappropriate to sound a note 
of caution. There is one thing even more im- 
portant than that returning soldiers should be 
employed, and that is that they should be 
properly employed. Merely obtaining a job 
for a soldier is not necessarily benefiting him 
or the community; all possible care should be 
taken that it is a job which he is competent to 
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fill, and one in which he can grow and con- 
sequently hold. 

Hysterical employment methods may do the 
veterans of the war a permanent injury. Un- 
der pressure of public opinion employers may 
take on men, not necessarily because they need 
them, but in response to a patriotic impulse. 
It does not require much prevision to see what 
this will lead to. The present wave of patriotic 
fervor will necessarily lose some of its force; 
dull times may come, and firms that find 
themselves loaded up with superfluous em- 
ployees will look about for ways of cutting 
expenses. Men who have no more economic 
claim toa job than that they were taken on in 
response to public sentiment will gradually be 
weeded out and thus find themselves in a de- 
plorable position. They will not only suffer a 
lowered morale from the consciousness of fail- 
ure, but they will have lost valuable time in 
which they might have learned some trade by 
which they could actually pay their way. 

In the matter of wounded men, who are par- 
ticularly likely to fall heirs to sympathetic jobs, 
the Federal Government is taking all possible 
precautions. Probably one of the most pro- 
gressive and intelligent pieces of legislation in 
history is the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
passed by Congress last year. This provides 
vocational training for every soldier wounded 
in the war. The Federal Government pays the 
entire cost of training him for any trade, busi- 
ness, or profession for which he has an inclina- 
tion or which may be suited to his capacities. 
He may learn typesetting, stenography, 
medicine, law, theology in any institution he 
selects, and take all the time needed to master 
his subject—all at the expense of Uncle Sam. 
Not only does the Government pay the cost of 
training, but it gives what is virtually a salary 
during the entire vocational period. The scale 
is a sliding one; it amounts to at least $65 a 
month for a single man, $75 a month for a 
married man living with his wife, with $10 for 
each child, and an allowance of $30 for the wife 
and $10 for each child, in case the family lives 
apart during the training time. For officers 
the salary amounts practically to the last 
monthly pay in active service. 

Despite these opportunities, not far from 
20,000 wounded soldiers have landed at our 
ports and disappeared into civil life apparently 
knowing nothing about them. A large number 
will find their way into “sympathy jobs,” or 
settle back upon their pensions. In directing 
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the attention of such men to the generous 
arrangements made for them and _ persuading 
them to prepare themselves for a permanent 
life work, all private citizens and all public 
organizations can perform a real service. 


American Divorce Rate Still Increasing 


NCE more the Census Bureau has 
() performed its periodical duty of 
calling the attention of the American 
people to one of the most startling facts in their 
social organization, the steadily increasing 
rate of divorce. Up to the present time the 
Bureau has published three reports on this 
subject—one covering the years from 1867 to 
1886, the second the period from 1887 to 1906, 
and now this new one, which covers the decade 
from 1906 to 1916. The exposition is likely 
to discourage those who regard our increasing 
divorce rate as a sign of social disintegration 
and general moral laxity, for the story is one 
of a constantly growing percentage in the 
number of divorces. In 1870, the American 
divorce rate was 28 per one hundred thousand 
of population; in 1880, it was 39; in 1890, it 
had grown to 53; in 1900, it took a bound to 
73, and in 1906 it had reached 84. But now, 
according to the figures just available, it 
amounts to 112. The somewhat startling fact 
is that, in less than fifty years, the divorce rate 
of the United States has jumped from 28 per 
one hundred thousand to 112. 

That these figures indicate an increasing 
tendency to regard lightly the permanent char- 
acter of the marriage relation, and that they 
do not otherwise indicate an increase of im- 
morality, is shown by the causes for which 
divorces are most frequently granted now and 
in 1906. The most serious offenses against 
the marital state figure much less frequently 
now as causes for divorce than they did ten 
years ago. Probably most people would regard 
unfaithfulness, desertion, and drunkenness as 
furnishing the most valid reasons for the sever- 
ance of the marriage tie; yet divorces based 
upon these causes show a diminution for 1916 
as compared with 1906. Thus in the latter 
year unfaithfulness was responsible for 15.3 per 
cent. of all the divorces granted, while in 1916 it 
caused only 11.5 per cent. There is a similar 
decrease in the percentage granted for deser- 
tion. These offenses are specific, while prob- 
ably the most flexible of all causes for divorce 
is “cruelty,” a term that embraces almost any- 
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thing from violent and constant attacks upon 
the person, endangering life, to “severity” 
of manners or deportment, or treatment in- 
volving the “dignity” of husband or wife. 
“Cruelty” is not infrequently a term which 
simply means that husband and wife do not 
like each other and would be much happier 
if they could dissolve an unfortunate partner- 
ship. It is, therefore, significant that divorces 
granted for this offense show an increase— 
from 24.3 per cent. in 1906, to 28.3 in 1916. 
Thus what the census report brings out is not 
an increase in moral laxity, so far as specific 
offenses against the marriage contract are con- 
cerned, but an increasing habit of divorce itself, 
and divorce for inadequate reasons. The fact 
that the most serious offenses against marital 
happiness are apparently decreasing, while the 
divorce rate itself is increasing, will probably 
not bring much comfort to our most conserva- 
tive moralists, yet it is certainly a most import- 
ant element in the divorce problem, and one 
that should be carefully considered in any at- 
tempt to check it by legislation. 

Doubtless these latest revelations will start 
anew the movement for uniform divorce 
laws among the several states or an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. A uniform 
marriage and divorce law is not such a remote 
possibility now as it seemed to be a few years 
ago. By amending the Federal Constitution 
three times in the last six years the discovery 
has been made that it is much easier to change 
that document than had been generally sup- 
posed. Certainly if an amendment regulating 
personal habits, such as that concerning the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages, 
properly belongs in the Constitution, another 
regulating so fundamental an institution as 
marriage would not look strangely in that 
At the present time state regula- 
tions on divorce range all the way from South 
Carolina, which does not grant divorce for any 
cause whatever, and New York, which recog- 
nizes only one cause—unfaithfulness—to Ne- 
vada, which grants them on almost any ground; 
and between these extremes lie all grades of easy 
divorce. The very existence of these various 
standards is the main difficulty in the way of 
uniform marriage and divorce laws; yet the 
present confusion constitutes a glaring defect 
in our social system, and it is a defect which, 
judging from the latest investigations of the 
Census Bureau, is increasing in proportions 
every year. 








INTRODUCING AMERICAN INVESTORS 


TO THE INVESTMENT TRUST 


_Every month in this part of the magazine THE Wor Lp’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


HE rolling years bring wondrous 
changes. Having helped to build 
the railways, and cultivate the wide 
spaces of the New World, we may 
have to turn our faces Eastward and 
redelve the Garden of Eden. Mesopotamia 
is a land that Western effort may cause to over- 
flow with wheat and oil, if not with milk and 
honey. Africa is a continent as large as the 
United States of America, Mexico, Australia, 
and Europe put together, or, say, three times 
the size of the United States, and with only 
30,000 miles of railway, against their 260,000 
miles. Farther East, Asia’s teeming millions 
have scarcely begun to be reached by iron 
highways.” ' 
These are not the words of an idle visionary, 
but of a hard-headed banker, a financier with 
international vision—Mr. Robert Fleming, 
speaking at the last annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany, Ltd., of London. As head of that in- 
stitution, Mr. Fleming has seldom failed to 
visit this country at least once a year for the 
past twenty years, and for twenty-six years 
before that. It is probably safe to say that he 
has a better knowledge of the investment values 
of American railroad securities as a whole 
than any American. He has been the great 
student of the railroad development in this 
country, he has played a part in that develop- 
ment by bringing the savings of the British 
people to work in it. He has the spirit of the 
Merchant Adventurers, to whom he referred 
in his report; he is looking for new fields for 
British capital to explore. “If we fail to con- 
tinue expanding our overseas industrial pos- 
sessions,” he said, “America will take our 
place, and industry at home will languish.” 
The Metropolitan Trust Company is one of 
the many so-called investment trusts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and the Continent that lead 
the money of their countrymen into foreign 
lands, and keep watch of the investments made 


there. The investments of this particular 
trust, as of those of many others, have largely 
heretofore been in the United States. But the 
war has transformed the United States into a 
creditor country; it now has much more owing 
to it by other countries than it owes to them. 
The probability now is, Mr. Fleming says, that 
his business in America, in its larger aspect, has 
come to an end, and, he continued, “the greater 
likelihood is that America, if it is to collect the 
interest on the debt Europe owes to it, must 
invest money on this side.” 

Does not this Merchant Adventurer of the 
Old World, in pointing out the necessity for 
this course for the New, also show the way for 
its fulfillment? Has not the sea of foreign 
investment been charted by these European 
investment trusts? Is not that the ship for 
safely carrying American savings to the ends 
of the earth? 

Already, leading American investment bank- 
ers have launched this ship; the investment 
trust has come to America, or the United States 
has come to the investment trust. Whichever 
it is, the result is certain to be of great benefit 
to this country, and, under proper manage- 
ment at the helm of these investment trusts, 
for those who embark their savings on the 
venture these investment voyages are likely 
to prove profitable. The American investor 
should know more about these investment 
trusts. 

They have the approval of such broad- 
visioned men as Mr. Paul M. Warburg and Mr. 
Leopold Frederick as holding the best solution 
for many of our war-born financial problems. 
Mr. Warburg is a trained international banker, 
and until recently, a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board. No one knows better the 
workings of our financial machinery. Mr. 
Frederick was largely instrumental in bringing 
dollar exchange into existence in the trade 
between this country and South America. 
Before that an exchange commission had to be 














































paid to the world bankers of London. The 
opinions of these two men are valuable. 

But the opinions alone of able financiers are 
not sufficient to direct American savings across 
the seas. The views of these men, however, are 
practical. There is no question but that Ameri- 
can money is adventurous, probably more so 
than that of our British cousins. But it has so 
far found plenty of excitement in its own coun- 
try, as is evidenced by the amount lost in fake 
and worthless securities each year. It can 
seek at home the enchantment of distance that 
British money cannot get without going off 
the British Isles. An appeal, however, can be 
made to it by the investment trust that should 
be able to deflect some of the stream that is now 
going into new oil stocks, for instance, and send 
it on much safer adventures in foreign fields. 
The investment trust has strong points of ap- 
peal for the American investor who is not will- 
ing to gamble with his money; it also has an 
appeal for the average American who wants to 
take a speculative risk with his savings with a 
view to getting a high return on his money. 
It is an ideal measure for continuing the educa- 
tion of the millions of new American investors. 
The government and our investment bankers 
owe it to these new investors to continue their 
education along sound investment lines. The 
launching of these investment ships should 
have the good wishes of all. 

The Metropolitan Trust Company, Ltd., 
according to its last report, had 230 separate 
investments. Nearly half of them were rail- 
way and street railway securities. About a 
fifth were government issues, in which there 
had been a considerable gain due to subscrip- 
tions for the successive British war loans. The 
rest was in the securities of commercial and 
industrial concerns, in electric ligMting and 
other public works, and in the issues of other 
investment trusts. The interesting thing about 
these investments was their distribution by 
countries. More than a third were in the 
United States, although the Metropolitan 
Trust, like other foreign investors, had sold 
back to this country many of our own securi- 
ties early in the war. More than a fourth of 
the investments were at home, an abnormal 
war condition; but the remainder were spread 
cut over the growing parts of the world, the 
countries represented in the order of the amount 
of funds they have attracted from this one in- 
vestment trust being: Argentine, British colon- 
les and dependencies, Brazil, Mexico, Central 
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America, other South American countries, the 
Philippine Islands, Cuba, and other countries. 
And the captain of this investment ship is now 
turning his eyes to the East and to Africa. 

The size of these investment trusts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Germany is not large, but there are many of 
them. The largest in Great Britain is the 
British Investment Trust, Ltd., of Edinburgh. 
It has outstanding $9,300,000 of 4 per cent. 
debenture stock, which we call bonds, 
$6,000,000 of 5 per cent. preference, or pre- 
ferred, stock, and $4,000,000 ordinary, or com- 
mon, stock. The risk in its investments is 
spread over 312 different issues. The Metropol- 
itan Trust has $4,000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds, 
$2,000,000 of 4% per cent. preferred, and 
$2,000,000 of common stock. The total capi- 
tal of the investment trusts of Great Britain 
is only about $350,000,000 and this represents a 
growth of twenty-five years. This country 
with its greater income and greater ability to 
save, as shown by the Liberty Loan sub- 
scriptions, should be able to start on a larger 
scale. 

For the American investor who wishes a 
high degree of safety in his investments, the 
bonds of an investment trust should meet his 
requirements. The preferred stock will give 
a higher return with less safety. ~The common 
stock in an ably managed investment trust will 
offer excellent speculative possibilities. The 
common stockholders of the British Invest- 
ment Trust, for example, have received average 
dividends of 13 per cent. for ten years past, 
those of the Metropolitan Trust 12 per cent. 

American investors. can purchase foreign 
securities, either through investment trusts or 
directly, with the view to taking advantage of 
enhancement in the value, for the purpose of 
benefiting by the foreign exchange situation, 
which at present greatly favors the American 
who will buy foreign issues, or to secure an 
interest in foreign companies that will buy 
supplies in this country. The British Argen- 
tine railways, in peaceful times, buy annually 
about 350,000 tons of British coal. They 
should buy foreign securities to meet our greater 
responsibility as a creditor nation; they must 
buy if we hope to continue selling goods abroad 
on the enormous scale that we have now 
reached. A temporarily impoverished world 
cannot continue our customer unless we grant 
it the credit, and the investment trust is a good 
ship to carry that credit. 















THE ONE HUNDRED BEST 
BOOKS ON THE WAR 


By FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


O SELECT out of ten thousand 

books relating to the Great War 

the one hundred best involves the 

exercise of discriminatory powers 

possessed by few, if any, mortals. 
The best that can be done, therefore, in listing 
the one hundred best war books is to submit 
what represents the combined judgment of a 
considerable number of persons whose business 
it is to judge of the relative value of books and 
ascertain their relative popularity. 

This list of one hundred books is a compila- 
tion by the author from lists submitted in 
response to his request by the Library War 
Service of the American Library Association, 
the President of the A. L. A., Mr. W. W. 
Bishop, Librarian of the University of Michi- 
gan, the New York Public Library, the Syra- 
cuse Public Library, the Newark (N. J.) Free 
Public Library, the Boston Public Library, 
the Wilmington (Del.) Free Public Library, 
and lists of recommended war books issued by 
such institutions as the Boston Public Library, 
the Western Massachusetts Library Club, 
the National Committee of Patriotic Societies 
and the Cleveland Public Library, all checked 
against the special recommendations of the 
A. L. A. Booklist. ; 

For a general chronological history of the 
war there is a unanimous consensus on the 
importance of Frank H. Simonds’s “History 
of the World War.’ More picturesque, 
more intimate in the ground which it covers, 
is Philip Gibbs’s “The Way to Victory,” 
while in its analyses of the earlier phases 
of the war Hilaire Belloc’s “The  Ele- 
ments of the Great War” is a readable book 
by a competent English authority. ‘“‘The 
(London) Times History of the War” is 
regarded by several authorities as essential. 
Nelson’s “History of the War” by John 
Buchan isa well presented record written with 
the benefit of- access to the British official 
records. 

Next comes a group of books dealing with 
the underlying causes of the war. These are: 


“The Diplomatic Background of the War,” 
by Charles Seymour, a scholarly survey of 
events since 1871; “The True Story of Alsace- 
Lorraine,” by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly, dealing 
with the history and racial tendencies of the 
“Lost Provinces”; “War and the Bagdad 
Railway,” by Morris Jastrow and “Stakes of 
the War,” by Lothrop Stoddard and Glenn 
Frank, which give a clear picture of the racial 
and territorial boundaries of Eastern Europe 
and Western Asia. The book which many 
regard as the real key to the war’s cause should 
not be omitted. It is Friedrich Adam von 
Bernhardi’s “Germany and the Next War’”— 
the prophecy that was not taken seriously by 
the rest of the world. 

Germany’s guilt, though undisputed outside 
of the Central Empires, furnishes the theme for 
half a dozen books which should be included in 
the model war library. First and most famous 
of these is “]’Accuse!” originally published 
in Switzerland in the French language, by a 
German who wrote anonymously, but who is 
now identified as Richard Grelling. James M. 
Beck’s “The Evidence in the Case”’ is a com- 
plete summing up by an American jurist of the 
case of civilization against Germany. The 
confessions and admissions of eminent Germans 
include ‘‘The Guilt of Germany” by Prince 
K. M. Lichnowsky, who was the German Am- 
bassador to Great Britain at the beginning of 
the war, “The Vandal of Europe,” by Wilhelm 
Muehlon, Director of the Krupp Works, and 
“Because | Am a German,” by Herman Fer- 
nau. A convincing and readable book by a 
French author is André Chéradame’s “Pan- 
German Plot Unmasked,” while the personal 
observations of two American diplomats— 
Maurice Francis Egan’s “Ten Years Near the 
German Frontier,” and James W. Gerard’s 
“My Four Years in Germany,” follow closely 
in the same category. 

Perhaps posterity will find the story of 
Belgium and Belgium’s sufferings and heroism 
the most thrilling of all the stirring chronicles 
when the record of the Great War shall have 













































become ancient history. Out of the hundreds 
of books having Belgium as their theme, four 
stand out: High in literary quality and docu- 
mentary authenticity is “Belgium,” by Brand 
Whitlock, the American Minister at Brussels. 
“A Journal From Our Legation in Belgium,” 
by Hugh Gibson, who was Minister Whitlock’s 
assistant and is now the American Minister 
to Poland, is a vivid day by day record of 
the German rule in Belgium particularly val- 
uable because it is the diary printed as it was 
written at the time and on the spot. Vernon 
L. Kellogg, who represented the American 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, pictures 
another phase of the little nation’s war suffer- 
ings in “Fighting Starvation in Belgium.” 
One of the most realistic phases of the war is 
pictured in Jean Massart’s “The Secret Press 
in Belgium.” 

How Britain went into the war and what the 
British Empire did has already inspired liter- 
ally thousands of books, and will inspire tens 
of thousands more. A comprehensive survey 
of the British war policy and the spirit of the 
British and Colonial armies can be gained, 
however, from fewer than a dozen books. 
“The Great Crusade,”’ by David Lloyd George 
is a collection of wartime addresses by the 
man who rose in the early part of the war to 
the leadership of the British nation, and forms 
the permanent record of the British govern- 
mental war policy and point of view. The 
story of the first British troops to take the field 
against Germany—the “contemptible little 
army” of which the Kaiser spoke—is told by 
a Scotchman, in Ian Hay’s “ The First Hundred 
Thousand,” and also by an American who went 
with them in James.Norman Hall’s “ Kitchener’s 
Mob.” Major-General Sir Frederick B. Maurice, 
a famous British military critic, undertook in 
the beginning of the war to deduce Germany’s 
war plans from actual events in the field; how 
well he succeeded is disclosed by a comparison 
of his book, “Forty Days in 1914,” with the 
final official records of the war. The heroic, 
but ill-fated Gallipoli expedition has had no 
abler chronicler than John Masefield, who 
tells the story in “Gallipoli.” It was in the 
Gallipoli campaign that the “Anzacs”’ first 
shed their blood for the Empire; the story of 
these fighting Antipodeans is told in R. H. 
Knyvett’s “Over There With the Australians.” 
And while “A Minstrel in France,” by Harry 
Lauder, can hardly be called history, it is 
not only a picturesque story by a picturesque 
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personality, but it tells also how Australia 
reacted to the war in the beginning. To under- 
stand the war in its entirety one must read of 
the British campaign in Mesopotamia, which 
has nowhere been more interestingly set down 
than in Eleanor Franklin Egan’s “The War 
in the Cradle of the World”’; while W. T. Mas- 
sey’s “Desert Campaigns” throws new light 
on the operations of the British in Africa. 

Of course, every book touching on the war 
touches France; the war was France and France 
was the war! But the complete war library 
should contain “France Facing’ Germany,” by 
Georges Clemenceau, the French Premier, and 
“Fighting France,’ by Stephane Lauzanne, the 
famous French editor, who has most ably pre- 
sented the French cause in this volume. 

The war began in Serbia and a full under- 
standing of the war involves an understanding 
of Serbia and the Jugo-Slavs, such as one ob- 
tains from L. F. Waring’s “Serbia.” Many 
volumes have attempted to analyze the Balkan 
states and peoples and their relations to the 
war; one of the most adequate of these is “ The 
Cradle of the War, the Near East and Pan- 
Germanism,” by Henry Charles Woods. One 
gets vivid pictures of the Balkans from Gogu 
Negulesco’s “Rumania’s Sacrifice’? and Mrs. 
St. Clair Stobart’s “The Flaming Sword in 
Serbia.” 

One book about Turkey stands out. It is 
Henry Morgenthau’s “Ambassador Morgen- 
thau’s Story,” a record and a revelation of 
German plots and Turkish intrigue. 

Any book on Russia so far published is neces- 
sarily incomplete; none can be more than a 
record of the beginning of something, the end 
of which no man can foretell. Here are five 
illuminating volumes, each dealing with the 
Russian chaos from a different angle: First is 
“Russia in Upheaval,” by Professor E. A. 
Ross of the University of Wisconsin, a traveler 
and scholar who knows Russia and under- 
stands economics. Charles Edward Russell’s 
“Unchained Russia” deals with the situation 
during the period between the downfall of 
the Czar and the signing of the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, as it appeared to a member of the 
American Diplomatic Mission to Russia in 
1917. Ernest Poole’s “The Dark People” is a 
sympathetic interpretation of the Russian 
character. John Reed, frankly friendly to the 
Bolshevist movement, writes as an eyewitness 
of the beginning of the Revolution in detail, in 
“Ten Days That Shook the World”; while 
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John Spargo, an avowed Socialist, condemns 
the theories of Lenine and Trotzky in “Bol- 
shevism.” 

Why Italy came into the war, breaking away 
from her alliances with Germany and Austria, 
and what she hoped to gain thereby, furnishes 
the theme of C. J. Dillon’s “From the Triple 
to the Quadruple Alliance.” What Italy did 
in the war is perhaps not as adequately told 
anywhere else as in Sidney Law’s “ Italy in the 
War.” 

Two war books of interest as views of the 
conflict from the standpoint of minor nations 
are “When the Prussians Came to Poland,” by 
Laura de Gogdawa Turczynowicz, and “In 
the Heart of German Intrigue,’ by Mrs. 
Demeteria Vaka Brown, a Greek by birth, 
who writes from first-hand knowledge. 

From an American viewpoint, of course, 
the most important records and annals of the 
Great War are those which relate to our coun- 
try’s participation in it. An adequate survey 
and summing up of the conditions that led to 
America becoming a belligerent is “A Survey 
of International Relations Between the United 
States and Germany, August 1, 1914—April 
6, 1917,” by James Brown Scott. Almost 
any reader could make up a list of a hundred 
interesting books dealing solely with America’s 
position and situation in the period prior to our 
declaration.of war. In addition to Professor 
Scott’s book, however, the one most widely 
recommended is Robert Herrick’s “World 
Decision.” 

There are perhaps a dozen books containing 
the addresses and public papers of President 
Wilson. As good a collection as any, because 
it includes every utterance of consequence 
by the President, down to and after the 
signing of the armistice, is “Selected Addresses 
and Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson,” edited 
by Albert Bushnell Hart. The conditions 
that resulted in America’s participation in the 
war, analyzed by an eminent historian, are 
found in “The United States in the World 
War,” by John Bach McMaster. 

There is as yet no history, properly so called, 
of America’s actual part in the war, other than 
that included in the general histories with 
which this list is headed. A very complete 
account of the activities of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces is contained in “America 
in France,” by Lieut.-Col. Frederick Palmer, 
of the Military Intelligence Department, and 
there are books dealing with special events and 
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detachments that, taken together, help build 
up the picture of what America did in the field 
and at home. “With the Help of God and a 
Few Marines,” by Brig.-Gen. A. W. Catlin, 
is the heroic story of the fight at Belleau 
Wood that will always live as a glorious chapter 
in the record of American arms. Irvin S. 
Cobb’s “The Glory of the Coming,” and Floyd 
P. Gibbons’s “And They Thought We Wouldn’t 
Fight—”’ give eye-witness accounts, graphically 
told, of American soldiers’ heroism and devo- 
tion, while Rheta Childe Dorr, in “A Soldier’s 
Mother in France,” tells of America’s war relief 
work in France. How the statesman who was 
the leader and spokesman of militant thought 
in America reacted to the war is revealed in 
Theodore Roosevelt’s “The Great Adventure.” 
James A. B. Scherer, in “The Nation at War,” 
describes the work of the National and State 
Councils of Defense and describes the organi- 
zation of the civilian machinery of government 
for war purposes. Isaac F. Marcosson’s “S. 
O. S.—America’s Miracle in France” pictures 
the tremendous business and transportation 
organization that had to be set up behind the 
lines to keep the A. E. F. in the field and at 
the front, one of our most stupendous war 
achievements. Underneath all of our war 
activity there was another form of activity, the 
evidence of which few saw and fewer com- 
prehended—the work of German spies and pro- 
pagandists and the effort to detect and combat 
them. French Strother tells of the work of 
the Department of Justice in “Fighting Ger- 
many’s Spies,’”’ and Emerson Hough, in “The 
Web,” describes the network of the volunteer 
secret service that operated under the name 
of the American Protective League. 

It is from personal narratives, stories told 
in the first person by people who were there and 
can say “all of which I saw and part of which 
I was,” that one really, in the course of time, 
gets the true picture of any great event. The 
literature of the war is amazingly full of inter- 
esting and well written books that give vivid, 
unforgettable impressions of what particular 
phases of war really were. Here are six stories, 
told in the first person, by men who succeeded 
in putting their individual reactions to war, 
as they took part in it, on paper. They are: 
Donald Hankey’s “A Student in Arms,” “‘The 
Glory of the Trenches,” by C. W. Dawson; 
“Between the Lines,” by Boyd Cable; “Carry 
On,” by Coningsby Dawson; “The Real 
Front,” by Arthur Hunt Chute and “Over the 


















Top,” by Arthur Guy Empey. “Gas and 
Flame in Modern Warfare,” by Maj. S. J. M. 
Auld, and “The Doctor in War,” by Woods 
Hutchinson, cover two important phases of 
warfare interestingly. 

There are hundreds of personal narratives 
dealing with the war in the air. Perhaps four 
give as adequate a picture as can be found in 
books, so far, of the military aviators, how they 
work and their reactions. These are: “High 
Adventure,” by J. N. Hall; “Cavalry of the 
Clouds,” by Capt. Alan Bott; “Winged War- 
fare,” by W. A. Bishop, and “Guynemer, 
Knight of the Air,” by Henry Bordeaux. 

Two notable volumes, one by an English- 
woman, the other by an American, both of 
whom happened to have homes in France that 
were in the path of the German invasion, and 
who were able to set forth their war experiences 
with singular distinctness, are “The Hilltop 
on the Marne,” by Mildred Aldrich and “My 
Home in the Field of Honor,” by Frances Wil- 
son Huard. 

Standing alone in the group of personal nar- 
ratives is Patrick O’Brien’s “Outwitting the 
Hun,” the story of the escape of an American 
soldier from a German military prison; while 
no book that undertakes to picture war as it 
realiy is, has had the world-wide popularity 
of “Under Fire,” by Henry Barbusse. 

Psychologists will write for half a century 
on the reaction of the war on the human mind, 
but the book that most nearly meets the 
present demand of the general reader is “The 
Psychology of the Great War,” by Gustave Le 
Bon. 

Any collection of war books must give the 
American and British navies a fair place. 
Here are the six books that so far seem to cover 
most completely, among them, the work of the 
men afloat: “The Grand Fleet,” by Admiral 
Viscount Jellicoe; “The British Navy in 
Battle,” by Arthur H. Pollen; “The Fighting 
Fleets,” by Ralph D. Paine; “Our Navy at 
Work,” by R. W. Kauffman; “Hunting the 
German Shark,” by Herman Whitaker, and 
“The U-Boat Hunters,” by J. B. Connolly. 

The fighting over, what of the future? Most 
of the literature dealing with better interna- 
tional relations is controversial or speculative. 
Two such books, however, merit inclusion in 
the list of one hundred. They are: “The 
Society of Nations; Its Past, Present and Pos- 
sible Future,” by T. J. Lawrence, and “The 
English-Speaking Peoples,” by G. L. Beer. 
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So far this list has dealt with books which are, 
or purport to be, records of fact; but there is 
no reason for the exclusion of fiction, especially 
since it is through the work of the writers of 
fiction that the relative importance of events 
is often best interpreted. Surely “ Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through,” by H. G. Wells, helps to a 
better understanding of the reaction of the 
average Englishman toward the war in the 
beginning. “The Four Horsemen of _ the 
Apocalypse,” by Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, is a 
picture of war such as no mere historian could 
possibly paint. Hugh Walpole’s “The Secret 
City,” furnishes a setting and a background for 
the study of the Russian Revolution. No more 
powerful depiction or scathing indictment of 
the Prussian military system and its effect 
upon the character of the German people has 
been put on paper than Ida A. R. Wylie’s 
“Toward Morning.” 

How better can we learn to feel the loyalty 
and the devotion of the British Indian 
troops than by reading Rudyard Kipling’s 
“The Eyes of Asia,” and Talbot Mundy’s 
“Hira Singh’? “Home Fires in France,” by 
Dorothy Canfield, is good fiction, but the au- 
thor says of it that every incident in the story 
actually happened to her knowledge in some 
French household. It is only through such 
stories as Edith Wharton’s “The Marne,” that 
human souls are reveaded, and the reactions 
of our own people, in the big cities and in the 
small towns to the impact of the war is nowhere 
so well summed up and set forth as in Arthur 
Train’s “The Earthquake,” and Freeman Til- 
den’s “Khaki: How Tredick Got Into the 
War.” 

Two men drew pictures that will live of and 
about the war. Raemakers’s cartoons, pub- 
lished in book form as “The Cartoon History 
of the War,” surely belong in any collection of 
war books. Bruce Bairnsfather’s “Fragments 
from France,” the work of an artist on the 
battlefield, conveys a sense of the never-dying 
humor of the British and American soldiers at 
the front. 

Thousands upon thousands of war poems 
have been written; dozens and scores of vol- 
umes of collected war verse have been pub- 
lished. One poem stands out. It and other 
verses by the same soldier-poet have been 
collected into the book which may well become 
number one hundred in the war library. It is 
“In Flanders Fields,” by Lieut.-Col. John 
McCrae. 
























THE END OF EUROPE AS A 


LEADER OF MANKIND 


Has the War Forced America to Hold the Reins of Destiny for 
the World? Our Economic Power Sufficient to Crush All Opposi- 
tion—The Temptation That Confronts Us, and the Need to 
Order the Standards of Our Own Life So That We May Resist It 


By WILLIAM E. DODD 


Professor of American History at The University of Chicago 


“America will not bring glory to herself, but dis- 
grace by following the beaten paths of history.” 
—Wooprow WILSON, 


June 5, 1914 


HE digest of the treaty, as it ap- 

pears in the papers, calls to mind the 

above quotation from President Wil- 

son’s speech of five years ago to the 

graduates of the Naval Academy. 
Shall we tread the beaten paths of history to 
that inevitable ruin which has overtaken every 
nation that has ever had existence? The way 
of imperial Germany has proved to be the way 
of Napoleonic France; and the way of Napole- 
onic France was but the path of the Caesars. 
The Germans declared in 1914: Anglia, est 
delenda. \t proved to be Germania est delenda. 
It has proved to be the end of Europe as a 
leader of mankind. 

If it is the end of Europe, is it to be our turn 
next? What is the duty of America in the 
face of history, in the face of the catastrophe 
which the Paris conference now reveals so 
nakedly to us? There lies poor Europe, our 
cultural mother, bleeding, starving, naked, yet 
consumed with that hatred which has for a 
thousand years been her undoing. Clemen- 
ceau said on May 7th: “The time has come 
when we must settle our account.” The 
German representative replied: “We know 
the power of the hatred which we encounter 
here.”’ : 

There are many of us, some who are called 
statesmen and who vote for us in congress, who 
say that we must wash our hands of Europe, 
leave their peoples to go on their weary and 
bloody way. They justify their view by quot- 
ing Washington. But they forget that the 
very success and, in a sense, the greatness of 





Washington depended upon a different atti- 
tude of Europe a hundred and thirty years 
ago. Our Federal constitution, held to be so 
sacred, was saved by the turn that Europe took 
in 1789. That document was exceedingly 
unpopular when it was adopted, against the 
wishes of the majority of the American people. 
Its purpose was very largely to enable cred- 
itors to collect the interest and principal of 
loans made in support of the American revolu- 
tion. That debt was thought to be greater 
than the people of America could pay. 

What enabled Washington to pay was the 
prompt outbreak of the French revolution, 
itself in large part a gift to France of the 
United States, and the consequent immense 
demand in Europe for American products. 
Europe warred bitterly for twenty-five years; 
her peoples obtained great quantities of their 
foodstuffs from the bankrupt groups of folk 
who made up the little confederacy Wash- 
ington called the United States. The gold 
which came to us in return enabled Hamilton 
to strike upon that “rock of the national re- 
sources,’ of which so much has been said, and 
establish the credit of the young republic. 
Without that turn of events I can not conceive 
of that early canonization of the constitution 
which has had so much to do with our existence 
as a nation. 

Nor is this the only instance of our de- 
pendence upon Europe. It was Napoleon’s 
victory at Austerlitz that ruined the great de- 
mocratic plans of Jefferson and Gallatin in 
1806-7 and not the heralded weakness of 
the first democratic President. And again it 
was the unprecedented purchases by England 
of middle western grain during the civil war 
that saved the Union, and not simply the battle 
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of Gettysburg. Three failing harvests in Brit- 
ain compelled the annual purchase of 
$250,000,000 worth of American grain between 
1861 and 1864. That gave Lincoln the gold 
he so sorely needed to keep his soldiers in the 
field. And in other ways, Europe rendered 
assistance that in the end meant victory for 
the North. 

Thus we have not been that isolated people 
we have been taught to think ourselves. True, 
we have not gone to Europe to help them deter- 
mine their destinies. Only Europe has come 
to us in scores of ways. There has not been 
that isolation of which certain eminent men 
tell us with so much assurance. Neither men 
nor nations live unto themselves. But even 
if Washington and Jefferson had lived in a di- 
vine isolation and even if we did not in large 
measure owe our present unity to British 
assistance, our own deliberate development 
since 1866 has thrust us into Europe, annexed 
us to the old world in a way that binds more 
closely than the constitution of 1789 bound 
together the states of that day. 

The industrial world of Germany, Britain, 
and the United States is more of a unit than 
were our thirteen states; its parts are closer 
together, its interests more similar, its system 
of finance and exchanges more sensitive and 
more inter-dependent. Our industrial returns 
were greater, too, in 1914 than were the returns 
of industry in western Europe. We are half 
of the industrial world. More than this we 
had reached the point in our history before 
the recent war began that we had to seek for- 
eign markets for our industrial, as well as our 
agricultural output, and thus confess our 
partial dependence upon the world. Only a 
very few leaders, of backward view, failed to 
recognize this. McKinley had been able to see 
the new era aforetime in 1901, as he announced 
in his last speech at Buffalo. We had saturated 
our domestic market and, like Europe, we had 
come to the period in which it was impossible 
to live even as much to ourselves as we had 
lived in the past. 


EXPORT TRUSTS 


OTHING shows this better than the 

Webb-Pomerane Law of the last congress 
which gives to American exporters the advan- 
tages of the so-called cartel system, which the 
Germans had applied before 1914. That is, 
we agree that trusts might be formed in this 
country to sell goods abroad at lower prices 
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than others could sell them, and at lower prices 
than they were to be sold at home. That we 
felt impelled to do in the midst of the present 
war. Our exporters are now making use of the 
law and asking it to be strengthened. We 
are undoubtedly in the great world indus- 
trially ; and in a few years we shall be still more 
intimately connected with it. 

What we had begun with cables and transat- 
lantic shipping, wireless and flying machines, the 
war has completed with submarines and an in- 
ternational financial system still more complete. 
In 1914 we owed Europeans $4,000,000,000; 
Europe now owes us $11,000,000,000 and 
European governments now borrow money 
from us to pay the interest on loans contracted 
in the recent struggle. The available gold 
supply of the world is on this side of the 
Atlantic. Our treasury is now lending about 
$500,000,000 a month to enable the Europ- 
eans to buy our goods. That is a remarkable 
and unprecedented state of things. Although, 
as I have indicated, we were in a similar po- 
sition at the end of our revolution when we 
borrowed gold from Europe to pay the interest 
on our loans placed in Europe. It was the 
sudden development of the European demand 
for foodstuffs that saved us from complete 
bankruptcy; partial bankruptcy we did not 
escape, as indeed Europe is not likely to escape 
bankruptcy in any event, certainly not if we 
do not develop a demand here for goods that 
Europe can supply. 


FINANCIAL CONNECTIONS WITH EUROPE 


ERE again we are tied fast to Europe. 
Historically we have never been isolated, 
industrially we were attaching ourselves to 
Europe as fast as possible in 1914, and at the end 
of the war we find ourselves a creditor in such 
large sums that most governments there must 
declare bankruptcy if we withdraw further 
credits or even insist upon the prompt payment 
of advances already made. Although the treaty 
just proclaimed does not show in its clauses 
very much of the influence a creditor is sup- 
posed to exert, we are the only protection 
against repudiation in every one of the allies 
in the recent struggle against Germany. 

What makes this situation the more difficult 
is the fact that our people have long enter- 
tained the idea that we should always sell to 
Europe but never buy from her. The mutual 
profitableness of international trade, so well 
understood by all classes in England, has never 
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been understood in the industrial states of the 
Union. The false, if natural, philosophy of the 
Republican party, which gained such universal 
credence after 1866, which proclaims that we 
must keep others out of our markets, that we 
must manufacture all that we need and then 
sell what surplus of finished products we have 
and what surplus of foodstuffs remains, what 
raw materials we do not need, is now coming 
to a test. The test is apt to give us much 
trouble. If the old way be not abandoned, 
we shall come first into rivalry with England 
about the Webb law policy and then into 
trouble with other countries which can not 
pay their obligations at all unless we buy manu- 
factured products from them. 


AMERICA’S FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


F MORE need is the matter of hunger and 

nakedness in every country of Europe. 
In England there are some resources left, but 
not many. It is hardly reasonable that the 
British should be expected to lend of her 
limited resources to countries like Poland 
and Armenia. There will be enough for 
Britons to do in India and in Egypt. Indeed 
it may be doubted whether a country so re- 
cently at the very door of starvation can lend 
any aid atall. And of course France and Italy 
will not be able to go to the assistance of states 
like Serbia or Bohemia, except as we ourselves 
support France and Italy in such under- 
takings. 

We alone, of the greater countries, can lend 
assistance; perhaps | ought to say give assis- 
tance outright. The United States has not 
suffered in the least in the common struggle. 
Our wheat crop of last year has not been ex- 
hausted. All signs indicate that we shall 
have a third more wheat and corn this year 
than ever before. There are men who are un- 
willing to think of taking anything but gold, now 
or later, in exchange for these needed supplies. 
But the Government must manage some way 
to get them to those who need them and will 
starve without them. Our very riches are thus 
apt to prove a stumbling block to public men, 
for many of them will attack the Government 
for doing the only thing that it can do—lend 
on long term credits in the expectation of 
trading goods in payment. No humane people 
in our position could think of doing less. 

Of political help I have not spoken. In 
every Balkan state, in decrepit Turkey, in 
Armenia, and in the little communities about 
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the upper Baltic we could give assistance, 
and it would be welcome. Few, if any, of these 
peoples distrust us. Moreover there are many 
capable, highly trained, and humane Americans, 
like those who have served with Mr. Hoover 
so well these last four or five years, who could 
be the agents and spokesmen of our good will 
wherever we are needed. There would be no 
thought that they came to remain and ex- 
ploit or, if so, such suspicions could be easily 
disarmed. Both as member of the League of 
Nations and simply as a people we have duties 
to perform, even obligations to meet, that 
ought to stir any people in the world. No 
amount of declamation about our isolation, 
our traditional policy, either in the Senate or 
out, will excuse us at the bar of history. What 
have been the uses of our many universities 
and colleges if they have not trained thousands 
of men to do the very work that now awaits 
doing? 

Possibly the worst of all our obligations to 
meet will be that of aiding the Mexicans who 
have never forgotten the rape of Texas. One’s 
neighbors know too much of one’s past. Yet 
if we have only half learned the lesson we have 
helped France and England to teach Germany, 
we shall be compelled to help Mexico without 
taking either mines or public utilities. Nor 
have we a different task in South America. 
There they already complain of the Webb law 
which legalizes in foreign countries what we 
declare illegal in our own. Besides, they are 
not sure that the successor to Mr. Wilson will 
interpret the Monroe Doctrine as he does. 

Our handling of the Canal and our apparent 
desire to make of the Caribbean Sea a second 
Mediterranean, with our fleets guarding its 
straits as England has guarded Gibraltar for 
two hundred years, are looked upon in Spanish 
America as indications of imperialistic designs. 
Here again the beaten path of history is not 
the path that will bring us honor. It is not 
the big stick that will win us friends. Is it 
not possible for us to set up an attitude in the 
Western Hemisphere that might be an example 
to England in liberalism. Whether the new 
peace is an American peace or not, it is cer- 
tainly a peace that leaves Americans quite as 
much of good to do in the world as the most 
altruistic could wish. 

We are surely at the parting of the ways in 
our career. We have more of the riches of 
earth than any other three countries in the 
world. We have less binding traditions to 





















prevent us :rom embarking upon those inviting 
ways that lie open before us. And we have 
more trained men and women to do whatever 
a humane national policy may require. Shall 
we refuse because, forsooth, we might be ac- 
cused of selfish ends or because public men can 
not imagine a new and farseeing programme of 
relief would be popular? 


THE PROPER ROLE FOR AMERICA 


T MAY not be patent to all; but the fact 
| is that the United States is now really 
in a position to win for herself a renown in 
history that no other nation has ever won. 
The cruel hatred that was so evident the other 
day in Paris, the long centuries of wars and 
exploitations which have cursed Europe, may 
now be brought to an end, in spite of the 
weaknesses of the recent treaty, if we set our- 
selves earnestly to the task. Our industry is 
now the foremost in the world; our agricultural 
output the greatest by all odds; our political 
ideals, in spite of untoward events and policies 
in times past, are still the most popular in the 
world. If we could unite these ponderables and 
these imponderables with the similar resources 
of England and set ourselves to the task of 
genuine helpfulness and not of exploitation in 
any sense, we should at once win a place in 
the affections of mankind, an esteem that would 
far surpass that glory which ancient Rome 
boasted. Not the beaten paths of history, but 
the untrod ways of international brotherhood, 
ought to beckon. 

Of course we have the alternative. We may 
now do what imperial Germany tried todo. We 
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may use our riches, our credits, our natural 
resources, and our .relatively safe social sit- 
uation to build up a world domination. With 
industries that dominate our life at home, that 
draw off the labor of Europe, that put our 
thirty billions of dollars’ worth of goods a year 
and those ships, of which Mr. Daniels dreams, 
upon every sea we can gradually crush all 
competition and play the grand historical 
role. It would not even be necessary to train 
our people to arms. The best means of dom- 
ineering a people is economic. We should 
not need to have junker generals with clanking 
swords and spurred boots, such as formerly 
crowded women off the streets of Berlin. That 
was an expense that neither Britain nor America 
need resort to. All we should need would be 
free immigration of the poor of Europe, the will 
to use our raw materials and our industrial 
organization, and our supremacy, a few de- 
cades hence, would be complete and beyond the 
power of any combination to break. 

The war has thus brought us the great 
temptation, we have been taken up on the high 
mountain and the rich kingdoms of the future 
have been pointed out. | dislike even to 
contemplate the greatness of the temptation 
or to recite frankly the alternative; but there 
are thousands who have already made the 
decision, who are already planning the con- 
quest | have described, and we ought to con- 
sider their point of view if only to warn. It 
is a new peace, a new world, and a new history, 
or it is the old pax Romana, the old world of 
hatreds, and the old history of greed and blood, 
Nor can we long delay the decision. 









































HAVE THE GERMAN PEOPLE CHANGED? 





A Recently Returned Traveler’s Impressions of Their Present 


Attitude Toward Democracy—Lovers of 


“Strong” Govern- 


ment—What the Kaiser Said Recently About His Rule and Fall 
By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


VER the Rathaus in Hamburg 

you may see the red flag flying 

—you cannot help seeing it, 

for every richer man among the 

residents will take an oppor- 
tunity awesomely to point it out to you asa 
sample of how Germany is going to the dogs. 
At the big gateway of the building you will 
find half a dozen soldiers and sailors standing— 
or-to be more exact—leaning guard. They 
have fixed bayonets and bulging cartridge 
belts, and to that extent they are militant. 
But also they are democratic in that they 
seldom shave, never clean or brush their 
threadbare uniforms, and they smoke cigarettes 
and cigars while on duty. They have none of 
the smartness and “pep” that a sentry as 
representing the army is supposed to have. 
They remind one of the descriptions of the 
Russian soldiers, once the Revolution had 
gotten under way, and | think they remind 
themselves of the same thing. 

Inside the magnificent hallway of the great 
building you will find some hundreds of other 
slouching soldiers, while at a long bare wood 
table sits a kind of committee whose function 
seems to be to direct the free citizens to the 
proper offices. No military or naval officers 
are to be seen, andeveryone who has the price 
is smoking—and smoking was one of the num- 
erous pastimes in which one might not formerly 
indulge within the sacred limits of a German 
public building. | noticed that the soldiers 
addressed each other as “comrade’”’ in ap- 
proved revolutionary style. The government 
of Hamburg was no longer in the hands of the 
capitalists, but had passed to the plain people 
as represented by the Arbeiter und Soldaten 
Rat (Workers and Soldiers’ Council), which 
was at the moment sitting. 

It was not hard to gain an admission to the 
deliberations of the plain democrats—in fact 
they were rather glad to have a spectator from 
overseas; they craved publicity just as though 





they had been regular politicians. They 
were in the midst of a discussion when | 
arrived, and they quickly took it up again; the 
burden was that the surplus wealth of the com- 
munity ought to be devoted to the common 
good, and this being rather a large subject, the 
views were various. I understood that they 
had been reasoning together on the same theme 
for nearly two weeks and putting in about six 
clear hours a day at it. I also learned that 
they were the supreme authority of the Free 
City of Hamburg and had dispossessed all 
other authorities. They were the legislative 
and executive authorities all rolled into one. 
It seemed most revolutionary—these baggy 
privates, sailors, and bewhiskered civilians, 
all obviously of the proletariat. And had 
that been my only day in Hamburg, I should 
have had a good story of the German revolution 
at work. But on the next day I happened to 
talk to the clerk of the Senate. 

“When we had the revolution here,” he 
said, “the sailors from Kiel—there were 
about thirty of them—set up a Soldiers and 
Workers’ Council and they dismissed the 
burgomeister, the Senate, and all the officials. 
The first council was wholly Spartacist and it 
asked for a contribution from the banks; then 
it raised the unemployment allowance to ten 
marks a day and said that nobody had to 
work. If anyone did work it must be for wages 
and not on any time or piece work system. 
That council lasted less than a week; it just 
faded away and another took its place which 
was less radical. They had some kind of an 
election, but since nobody knew who could 
vote, hardly any one voted except those on 
the inside; in a general way you had to be a 
workman or a soldier, but the acceptance of a 
ballot depended on how the election officers 
liked your looks. 

“The new council decided that it needed the 
experience of the Senate to look after details, 
although the Senate was to have no authority. 
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Then all the heads of departments were put 
back to carry out the Council’s orders, until 
now we have the old government all working 
again and in the same old way, except that in- 
stead of a burgomeister we havea paid council 
of 700, and out of them an executive committee 
of about fifty. The Council just talks and 
talks and, although we are not supposed to 
have any authority, we go ahead with our work. 
Where at first the Council members were 
mostly radicals the majority are now Majority 
Socialists—that is moderate socialists. We 
have not dismissed all the hangers-on and we 
are keeping the Council to defend against the 
Spartacists. The Germans abhor waste too 
much to permit amateurs to run the city.” 


PROTECTION IN BERLIN 
¥ BERLIN one may find buildings where 


_timorous owners have placed placards 
reading: “Protected by the Workers and Sol- 
diers’ Council.” But the Council in Berlin 
had just about the same authority as the Sinn 
Fein Parliament in Dublin. It had already 
run its course, been captured by the trades 
unionists, and was being tenderly smothered to 
death. No red flags were breasting the 
breezes in Berlin. 

Down in Dresden the situation was supposed 


‘ to bein the hands of the radicals, and the untidy 


soldiers about the public buildings wore red 
brassards which in Berlin would have stamped 
them as Spartacists, because if you are a 
government soldier you will wear a white 
brassard. But in Dresden, as the capital of 
Saxony, they had merely gotten rid of the King 
of Saxony and were functioning with a talking 
assembly of newcomers and a working outfit 
of old timers. 

The Workers and Soldiers’ Councils that 
sprung up everywhere in Germany at the time 
of the Revolution are passing away. In many 
places they vanished as quickly as they came. 
Mannheim is characteristic; a bank manager 
there said to me: 

“One morning handbills and posters came 
out saying that the city would henceforth 
be governed by the Arbeiter und Soldaten Rat 
and later in the morning we had a formal 
demand for all our funds. We locked the 
bank doors and went home. A couple of days 
later | learned that the leaders of the Rat were 
on their way to Holland and that the others 
had just faded away. Then we opened the 
bank again.” 
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In other places the soldier feature of the 
councils was dropped and the workingmen 
members constituted themselves bodies to 
ensure justice to the workers and to prevent 
strikes and disorders. Thus they became a 
most valuable governmental aid. And, as a 
measure of their radicalism, let this handbill 
which | picked up in Breslau and which was 
signed by the Workers’ Council tell its own 
story. A strike was threatened and this was 
a warning: 

“The universal socialization law is passed. 
All the treasures of the ground and of science 
will be brought into joint management. They 
will be managed by the German people. 

“The first step has already been taken. 
The law has been passed socializing the coal 
mines. The Coal Syndidate and the organiza- 
tions of the coal trades will first come under 
the jurisdiction of the realm. The proceeds 
of the coal mines will now flow into the pockets 
of the German people. 

“Who will strike? 

“In a capitalist undertaking the strike was 
the worker’s only weapon. To-day a strike 
no longer hurts private capital but the very 
cause of socialism itself. The socializing of 
the coal trade is the first evidence of the practi- 
cal nature of the socialist programme. To- 
day every strike in a coal mine is an offense 
against the natural and now lawful title of the 
German people. 

“The trades unions recognize their respon- 
sibility. They will not only extend the 
productivity of German industry but will 
guarantee that the proceeds go to the people.” 


PASSING LAWS FOR EFFECT 


HE National Assembly at Weimar passed 
that socializing act, but (as | have stated 

in a previous article) the members of the 
assembly with whom | talked, all said privately 
that it was only for effect and would hardly be 
put into force because of the practical difficul- 
ties. The head of the Coal Syndicate told me 
that he was not bothering about it, but going 
ahead with his plans for the future, while Dr. 


Oppenheimer in Berlin, who is one of the larg- 


est mine owners, laughed at the whole idea. 
Yet there was at least one member of the 
Assembly sitting on the Workers’ Council 
which got out that hand bill, and he must have 
known that the Assembly passed the act only 
because it made good reading for radical 
socialists. 
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Through the whole Ebert government runs 
this policy of making gestures for effect. 
Many German workers heard of the English 
plan of Joint Industrial Councils under the 
Whitley Report and the government at once 
went the idea one better by proposing that each 
industry in Germany be governed by a joint 
council of employees and employers, who 
would be responsible for a similarly constituted 
national body to encourage all trades and in- 
dustry, and the respective rights of workers 
and owners be raised to the level of a separate 
division of government. The purpose behind this 
talk was to capture any recalcitrant Workers’ 
Councils by the offer of steady jobs. Asa side 
issue of the scheme the employees’ representa- 
tives are to be union leaders, which means that 
all the workers will have to become union mem- 
bers and thus be brought under the influence of 
conservative rather than radical socialism. 


GERMAN SOCIALISM A PRETENSE 


HE ruling socialism of Germany to-day 

is but a gesture; it contains not a drop 
more actual socialism than was contained in 
the State Socialism or Feudalism of the old 
empire. The more people in authority you 
talk with the more you will be convinced of 
that fact; some will admit it frankly and witha 
smile, while others will dodge. 

] met a particularly frank official quite by 
accident. One afternoon at the Adlon I found 
a telephone message that Dr. Koster would 
like to see me at the Reichskanzlei at five. | 
happened to know a Dr. Koster, but I thought 
he had left Berlin. But I went over at 
five and found a Dr. Késter who was not the 
man I knew. I asked him what he wanted 
with me and he said that his secretary had been 
informed that I wanted the appointment. 
Being at the moment quite fed up on govern- 
ment officers, | am afraid that | was some- 
what overpositive in my denials that | had 
asked for a meeting. Finally, being unable to 
decide why we should talk, we got into an 
informal conversation. I asked him how the 
present government differed from the old. 

“It is a democracy,” he answered, glibly, 
“every man and woman has a vote. We have 
no emperor and the assembly has real power. 
We shall no longer be at the beck and call of 
the military and the landowners. We shall 
soon be protected by a constitution.” 

“But,” I went on, “what do you intend to 
do? Are you looking to a socialized state’’? 
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“We shall probably socialize some of the 
sources of raw material, but we shall go very 
slowly for a time because we must not disturb 
industry. We shall prevent rich men from 
escaping the payment of taxes. We shall try 
to keep order and have the country running 
again.” 

“Do the people want a government very 
much different from the old’’? 

He answered me with astonishing frankness; 
“In my opinion the people were perfectly 
satisfied with the old government barring the 
militarism, and we cannot do better than get 
back to that with a president and a respon- 
sible assembly, instead of the Emperor and 
the Reichstag. Wemust havea strong govern- 
ment such as the people are used to. It is 
true that we are Socialists, but also we have 
common sense. The only kind of Socialism 
that the people want is that which will give 
them cheap food and amusements and enough 
work to keep them busy. We have found 
that out since we came into office.” 

That man was a personal appointee of 
Chancellor Scheidemann and supposed to 
mirror the views of his chief. I think that he 
truly stated the attitude of those who are now 
in power. 


SUPERFICIAL CHANGES 


ND if you will examine the national 
government you will discover that it has 
more or less followed the Hamburg plan. 
The heads changed, new order-givers are in 
power, but the real work of governing is being 
carried on more or less by the same people who 
carried it on under the Kaiser—and in the same 
way. The Foreign Office has changed only at 
the top and not much changed at that; 
Brockdorff-Rantzau is of the old school. The 
personnel of the few remaining embassies and 
legations is drawn from the corps of diplomats 
reared under the Kaiser. Von _ Bernstorff 
continues to be a very prominent figure in 
Wilhelmstrasse, and if an American wants 
something done quickly in the Foreign Office, 
the ex-Ambassador is the man to ask for the 
favor. The government of Prussia is, I think 
without exception, heads and all, the one that 
the Kaiser left. These are the men who be- 
cause of their experience are actually doing the 
governing of Germany, and I| found that most 
of them considered the new government as an 
amusing lot of self-conscious puppets. 
A purchase that I made ona Sunday in Berlin 
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is truly symbolical. I found a street vendor 
outside the Opera selling little crossed flags 
enamelled a bright red so that the wearer 
might show his sympathy on his coat lapel. 
She also had a supply of little tin reproduc- 
tions of the Iron Cross, but these, she said, 
were hard to get because the demand from the 
occupied sections was so great—] learned later 
that they were bought up eagerly there by Eng- 
lish correspondents and American social workers 
at high prices, to send home as evidence of how 
depraved the Germans had become. | sent 
one of the “Red” badges out to a friend in 
Chicago, who wore it to shock a business 
men’s convention. In the process of shocking 
he broke off the fastening pin and left it at a 
jeweler’s for repairs. The moment that the 
jeweler applied heat the red enamel scaled off 
and there shone out instead of the ominous 
crossed banners of anarchy, a neat German and 
a neat Russian flag crossed in amiable conjunc- 
tion. A jubilant emblem of the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty had merely been smeared with red to 
serve as a device for the new Socialistic Ger- 
many! Better insignia could not have been 
devised. The new Government of Germany is 
only the old Government smeared with a little 
red that cracks off on the application of heat 


MILITARISM AND PROPAGANDA 


OW I do not wish to go for a moment 
with those sensationalists who see a 
spiked helmet nestling on every German pompa- 
dour and can conjure up goose-stepping le- 
gions when half a dozen or more Teutons 
foregather. Thereis no militarism in Germany 
to-day; it is not in the wood—it would be 
easier to get an American soldier willingly 
to go back to France than to get an ex-German 
soldier to shoulder a rifle. Neither do I want 
to go with those who call every German mani- 
festation “propaganda” and then look mys- 
teriously well-informed. We have talked so 
much about the efficacy of German propaganda 
that we have sold it to all Germans outside of 
the Fatherland and we have almost sold it in 
the Fatherland. Lord Northcliffe knows more 
about propaganda than Germany could ever 


hope to know, and we learned from North- ° 


cliffe. Asa matter of fact,German propaganda 
is about the stupidest thing known on earth and 
we should have thought it comic had we not 
lost our sense of humor in the absorbing qual- 
ities of sleuthing. 

It was not innate love of war that made Ger- 
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many military. It is not propaganda that 
makes them think and talk and act and react 
almost as one man. It is because they have 
a common ideal and also a common weakness. 
The ideal is to make a German superior to any 
other nationality in any sphere of life, and the 
failing is an intense national sense of social 
insecurity which they try to cover by being 
rude—precisely as a parvenu is rude to ser- 
vants lest someone may think she is unused 
to servants. And being parvenus they take it 
as a calamity to be detected using the wrong 
fork—they worship success and they loathe 
failure. The Kaiser did not so much lead his 
people as reflect them—he embodied their 
spirit. To-day they do not dislike the Kaiser 
because he was an imperialist; they dislike 
him because he failed, and they dislike him 
exactly to the degree in which they think he 
failed. 


REVERENCE FOR THE KAISER 


OU might imagine that a young republic 

would bitterly detest every vestige of 
imperial rule—but portraits of the Kaiser are 
still the principal ornaments of the hotels; the 
book stores continue to have on sale his var- 
ious exhortations to the troops or people done 
on heavy paper and with illuminated initials. 
The numerous Hohenzollern statues have not 
been disturbed in more than one or two in- 
stances. I did not hear any one say that he 
wanted the Kaiser back, and | heard many 
people say that they did not want him back, 
but they do not speak ill of him. The old 
reverence is untouched in the mass of the 
people and they acutely feel the need of a 
flesh and blood hero again to worship. A 
ship captain in Hamburg harbor told me with 
the keenest enthusiasm how on the last 
visit of the Emperor (they always speak of him 
as the “Emperor’’) they had rigged all the 
hundreds of electric cranes with flags and how 
at the touchof abutton thebanners alldipped in 
unison. Then suddenly he grew quiet and 
sad as though he were thinking of happy days 
that could not return. For the material 
Teuton imagination could not rise so to greet 
President Ebert—the son of a workman. 

The Kaiser understood his people; it was not 
without reason that he never appeared except 
looking the ruler—never relaxed from a sup- 
ernal sternness and never permitted his dignity, 
or the dignity of the army which represented 
power, to be infringed. He knew that the 
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Germans liked such things and in his opinion 
were the better for them. If he would give 
an interview he would say so. Dr. Koster, 
the Prussian Minister to Hamburg, and the 
man whom I thought that | was going to meet 
at the Reichskanzlei that afternoon, had had 
several conversations with him at Amerongen, 
and one evening he told me the substance of 
them. 


THE KAISER’S VIEWPOINT 


HE Emperor,” he said, “has talked very 

frankly with me on German politics and 
| cannot repeat all that he told me. But it 
is interesting. Talking of the feeling against 
him in Germany, the Kaiser said: 

“*T would not go back to Germany if I 
might, and no other Hohenzollern will ever 
rule; in fact no Prussian will ever rule, for 
Germany has had enough of the Prussians 
but not too much. The Prussians are good 
housekeepers and they brought Germany to 
a very high point. It has been done by force 
and by leadership, both of which the German 
people must have. The Prussians cannot 
continue to rule because the Prussian mind 
does not understand foreign peoples—that | 
now know. What we do is always done in 
such a way as to be misinterpreted—no matter 
what our intentions. But Germany will go 
on and prosper to a greater degree than ever 
before because the system has been firmly 
founded. They will not become Bolshevists, 
because they like to work; Russians do not 
like to work and therefore they can easily be 
Bolshevists. But whether or not a republic 
will succeed I do not know; the people must 
have a strong hand over them—they are lost 
without it. Every grade of society expects 
to exercise a firm rule on those below and they 
equally expect it from above. It is the only 
way that it is natural for them to live; they 
will insist upon a strong government whether 
it be through a republic or otherwise.’ 

“The Emperor,” continued Dr. Késter, 
“was particularly anxious to have an investi- 
gation into the causes of the war, made by 
some impartial commission. He holds that 
Germany was not to blame and he thinks the 
facts should be brought out.” 

-Take the conversation for what it is worth; 
the important point is the Kaiser’s under- 
standing of the German nature and that he had 
that understanding almost to the exclusion of 
any other quality is further borne out by a 
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talk which I had with another man belonging 
to the inner circle. | shall not mentionethis 
man’s name but he is extremely rich and a 
Jew. He was one of the several Jews upon 
whom the Kaiser bestowed considerable atten- 
tion and ennobled that they might prefix 
“von” to otherwise somewhat plebeian names. 
This man was most insistent that the Kaiser 
should not return and he gave me a “close-up” 
on the Kaiser’s mentality. 

The Emperor,” he said, “is not at all a 
brilliant man. In some ways he is very. 
stupid and narrow, but he did understand 
exactly what the people wanted in the way of 
aking. The Germans admire power and they 
admire knowledge, and when the two are com- 
bined they will pass on to adoration. The 
Emperor built up power so that it might be 
admired in him and in the nation; he fostered 
every kind of learning and he had himself so 
coached that he could exhibit some of it him- 
self. Without any disrespect he was what 
you Americans would call a showman, and in 
that respect he was superlatively efficient. 
The people like a show of power and they like 
to have the Emperor say diplomatically ‘indis- 
creet’ things which seemed to involve war with 
other nations. / 

“The odd part of it all is that the Emperor 
was not himself warlike in the least. The 
only part of war that he liked was the uniform, 
and that was because of his vanity—he was 
the vainest man in the world. But even had 
he not been vain he would have worn the 
uniform and had all those about him -in uni- 
form, because of the effect of power that it 
gave. Our people must have above.them a 
force that they can respect, and if the present 
government cannot show a force to be respected 
then it will fail. The people like force and the 
whole country will break up without it—if the 
Allies think that a democratic government 
can succeed in Germany they are mistaken and 
if they try to put one into effect they will 
forever regret the day. 

“Just how important is strength in the 
governing power is shown by the career of the 
Emperor. In spite of his narrowness, in 
spite of his dense stupidity on many important 
subjects, such as foreign relations for instance, 
and in spite of the fact that during the last 
few years he never knew the truth on any 
subject and would have around him only those 
who flattered him, he made a success of govern- 
ing—up to the point of war. Those of us who 
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were familiar with economic conditions knew 
that we could never win a war in which Eng- 
land and her fleet participated; we might con- 
quer the whole Continent and we nearly did. 
But if we had, we could not have won the war 
without destroying the English fleet. Admiral 
von Tirpitz convinced the Emperor that he 
could destroy the fleet, and that gave the 
military party full sway. 

“The people do not like war, but they do 
like power—they like military heroes. And 
the Emperor gave them exactly what they 
wanted.” 


DELUDED GERMANY 


*T~ HE German has not essentially changed 
| since the Armistice; he does not detest war 
as something whichhe was forced into and which 
is wrong, but he detests it as a means which has 
proved to be not worth while. War, he thinks, 
is a wasteful way of using force. He is con- 
vinced that the “intellectual superiority” 
of the German can otherwise manifest itself. 
That Germany must have a government of 
force is the expressed wish of nearly every class. 
| have talked with every grade of human 
being, and all of them had the desirefor a strong 
government which would return order. They 
dislike the present government only on the 
ground that it does not use enough force in 
putting down disorder. Since Noske began 
to shoot rioters, the government is immensely 
more popular than before. It is under the 
pressure of public opinion that the Ebert 
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majority, known as the “ Majority Socialists,” 
have gone to a point where they are hardly to 
be distinguished from Conservatives, except- 
ing on questions of suffrage. 

The social system of Germany has not been 
much disturbed. The class distinctions in 
all their infinite variety are still in full force. 
Every man thinks that he should be ina some- 
what higher class than he is in, but at the same 
time he is quite sure that the classes below him 
are exactly where they belong—and so he 
stays “put.” I have been about with large 
employers in many factories and _ industrial 
centres, and the workmen have never failed to 
bow and raise their hats—and the employers 
have been equally punctilious in their returns. 
In the towns the women and children always 
curtsied. With all the talk of equality I do 
not recall ever having seen any of the inde- 
pendent spirits spit upon the sidewalk! The 
German soldier may want to kill an officer 
put over him, but he will not obey one elected 
from the ranks. 

What does this all mean? Will Germany 
go back to the idea of the imperial state with a 
court and an emperor? Hardly; the several 
royalist movements have met with little 


, SUCCESS. But at the same time a democracy 


does not at all satisfy the ideal of efficient force. 
It would look as though something in the way of 
a paradox might fulfill the needs—something 
in the way of a constitutional dictatorship. 

For the Germans have only a contemplative 
love for democracy. 








THE LIFE OF GENERAL PERSHING TO BE CONTINUED 


Mr. George MacAdam, the author of “ The Life of General Pershing’’ 
.which has been running serially in the Wor.D’s Work, is now in 
France gathering the material at first hand for the concluding chapters, 
which will deal with General Pershing’s experiences and achieve- 
ments as Commander-in-Chief of the American Expeditionary Forces. 
The next instalment is expected for the August number 























NEW FACTS ABOUT 








THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Joe Murray’s Own Story of the Way He Put Roosevelt Into Politics—An 
Eye-Witness’s Account of an Interesting Meeting of the Roosevelt Cabinet 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


Mr. Abbott is the president of the company which publishes the Outlook. His personal ac- 
quaintance with Theodore Roosevelt began in 1895, when Mr. Roosevelt was Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City. It ripened into a close association during his Presidency, and 
into an intimate and confidential business and political connection while Mr. Roosevelt was 
a member of the editorial staff of the Outlook, after his return from Africa—TueE Epitors. 


ARIOUS people have claimed the 

honor of first suggesting Theodore 

Roosevelt’s name as a Republican 

candidate for the New York Legis- 

lature. The matter, however, is 
easily settled on Theodore Roosevelt’s own 
authority. He says thaf the man who 
launched him into practical politics was Joe 
Murray, a Republican leader—“lesser cap- 
tain” Mr. Roosevelt calls him—in the twenty- 
first district Republican Association in the city 
of New York. In one of the most entertaining 
and readable chapters of his autobiography 
Mr. Roosevelt tells the story and testifies 
to his respect and friendship for Joe Murray. 
Joe Murray’s version of this important episode 
in the life of the future President of the United 
States has never yet, so far as I know, been 
publicly told, and I am fortunate in being able 
to reproduce it here. I came into possession 
of the story, which I shall give in a few minutes 
in Mr. Murray’s own words, in this way: 

In 1910 when Theodore Roosevelt returned 
from his memorable trip through Africa and 
Europe he was appealed to by a group of 
younger men in the Republican Party to aid 
them in attempting to wrest the party control 
from the hands of the so-called “Old Guard.” 
He somewhat reluctantly consented, and went 
to the State Republican Convention at Sara- 
toga as an ordinary delegate from Nassau 
County. I happened to be elected to the same 
convention as an alternate delegate from my 
own county, Orange. I went from New York to 
Saratoga in company with Mr. Roosevelt. On 
the train he introduced me to a strong, vigor- 


ous, ruddy-faced man of about sixty, saying: “I 
want you to know my friend, Joe Murray. He 
started me in politics. Take him into the smok- 
ing room and get him to tell you the story.” 
Whereupon Murray and | went into the 
smoking compartment of the parlor car and 
he told me in a most entertaining fashion how 
he happened, in 1881, to pick Theodore Roose- 
velt as a candidate for the Legislature. The 
main points and the agreeable flavor of Joe 
Murray’s story have remained with me ever 
since. But in order to be verbally accurate | 
got him to come to my office not long after Mr. 
Roosevelt’s death and tell me the story again. 
] am sure that Mr. Murray will not object 
to my giving his colloquial and intimate lan- 
guage just as it fell from his lips, for it con- 
stitutes, I think, a human document of both 
charm and importance in the record of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s political career. Incidentally 
it reveals some of the methods of American 
politics at the time when Roosevelt was getting 
his first impressions of the need of social, 
industrial and political reforms. This is the 
story, verbatim et literatim, taken down steno- 
graphically as Joe Murray related it to me. 


In 1881 Jake Hess was the leader in the 
Republican Twenty-first Assembly District 
organization of this city, the boundaries of 
which were the north side of Fortieth Street, 
the south side of Fifty-ninth Street, the east 
side of Seventh Avenue, and the west side of 
Lexington Avenue. Its headquarters were 
Morton Hall at Fifty-ninth Street and Fifth 
Avenue, on the south-east corner. At that 
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time a hotel had been started 
there by Tweed, but was 
never completed. The iron 
framework was partitioned 
off, and our organization oc- 
cupied a portion of it, with 
stores underneath. The por- 
tion which we occupied was 
known as Morton Hall. 

In those days | believed in 
the organization and | do 
now to a very large extent, 
but I did not think it was 
infallible. It makes mistakes. 
| believe to keep the party 
strong it is necessary to keep 
it pure. 

In 1881 after the District 
was portioned off, we elected 
a man for the Legislature. 
The newspapers made a 
rather severe attack on him, 
and Major Bullard, who was 
one of the leaders in our or- 
ganization, and myself had 
an idea that if he was re- 
nominated it would be neces- 
sary for us to have a defen- 
sive campaign, which is not 
a good thing for a Republican 
candidate. This Assembly- 
man had supported Platt and 
Conkling, the state bosses, 
in the previous Legislature, 
and they wanted him renom- 
inated, if he desired it, as a 
reward forhisloyalty. Major 
Bullard and myself did not think he could 
be elected, and we considered that it would 
be a disaster to the Republican party to 
have the Twenty-first District go Demo- 
cratic. Jake Hess wanted to follow the 
wishes of the state bosses, Platt and Conk- 
ling, and intended to nominate this man even 
if he couldn’t be elected. 

Hess was at that time one of the Commis- 
sioners of Charities and Corrections, and was, 
of course, a very influential man in the party, 
while I was more or less insignificant compared 
to him. He and Major Bullard and | got to- 
gether to arrange a ticket for the coming 
primaries. 

What Hess and Bullard and myself had to 
do was to pick out the delegates to be elected 
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to the conventions, including the Assembly | 
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President of the Outlook Company, and a close associate 
of Mr. Roosevelt when he was connected with the Outlook 


Convention which was going to nominate our 
candidate from the district. Hess wanted me 
as a delegate to the Congressional Convention 
and also to the Senatorial Convention because 
I was familiar with the routine; but | wanted, 
although | did not say so, to have a part in 
the Assembly Convention in order to prevent 
the renomination of this weak candidate that 
I have already spoken of. | assented to Hess’s 
wishes and was a delegate, but | paid no atten- 
tion to either the Senatorial or the Congress- 
ional Conventions. Of course we knew before- 
hand that William Waldorf Astor was to be our 
Congressional candidate. What | wanted to 
give my special attention to was the Assembly 
Convention, although I was not a regular dele- 
gate. Asa matter of fact, while | was not a 
delegate to the Assembly Convention, Major 
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the Assemblyman 
and | were behind 
them. On the way 
over the Assembly- 
man says to me, 
“Joe, don’t you 
think | ought to 
get a larger vote 
this year than I did 
a yearagor”’ I says 
“For what?” He 
says, “For the As- 
sembly, of course. 
You know | am 
better known now 
than | was then.” 
I says, ‘‘Well, you’re 
certainly better 
known. The fact 
of it is that any- 
body who knows 
you wouldn’t vote 
for you.” He says, 
“You'd vote for me 
wouldn’t your” 
“Billy,” I says, “1 
know a trick or two 
better than that. 
| wouldn’t do any-- 
thing of the kind.” 

So after we got 
to the bar-room he 
was particularly 
anxious to get away 
from me in order to 
talk to Hess (Up to 
this time Hess knew 
nothing about this 
or about the posi- 
tion which Bullard 








THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN 1885 


This picture was taken in North Dakota four years after Joe 
Murray started Mr. Roosevelt’s political career 


Bullard and I named fifteen out of the twenty- 
five delegates to this Convention among our 
personal friends on whom we could: depend. 

Major Bullard, like myself, was a veteran 
of the Civil War. He and | went down to see 
Hess at the office of the Commissioner of 
Charities on Third Avenue, and there we met 
the candidate who represented the district the 
year previous and was seeking renomination. 
We took a walk over to the Sinclair House to 
get adrink. Bullard and Hess walked ahead, 





and | were taking. 
But the delegates 
had been picked 
and he could not do 
anything). After awhile, however, the pros- 
pective candidate got away. He went over to 
Hess, and after talking with him a very short 
time | saw Hess look over at me. We had our 
drink and went out. Hess then says to me: 
“Billy tells me that you are opposed to him.”’ | 
says, “Yes.” “Well,” he says, “he will be nomi- 
natedanyway. Youdon’tamounttoanything.” 
I says, “No! Well, 1 don’t amount to much, but 
if Billy goes up to the Legislature he certainly 
will not be indebted to Joe Murray!” 
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Of course Hess had 
a copy of the list of 
delegates selected— 
the primary ticket— 
and he sent a man 
named Jake Weller 
and his brother 
Charlie -around to 
see the different dele- 
gates. Some of them 
told these men that 
they had not made 
up their minds; but 
the majority of them 
said: “Charlie, | 
should like to do you 
a favor very much, 
but | promised Joe 
Murray to vote for 
his candidate.’’ 
When we had reached 
this point Major 
Bullard and | were 


tion. Now the thing 
to do was to get a 
candidate. 

A night ortwoafter 


clair House Mr. 
Roosevelt came 
around to a regular 
meeting at Morton 
Hall to enter his pro- 
test against the re- 
nomination of the 
candidate that the 
county organization 
desired to have re- 
nominated. Sol] 

















spoke to young 
Roosevelt that night. 
I told him that | 
was also opposed 
to the renomination of the regular candidate 
and that I was looking around to try to get a 
suitable candidate. | had seen young Roose- 
velt at the meetings of the organization. My 
first interest in him was that of a vote-getter. 
It was later that I became interested in him as 
a man. 

At that time Columbia College was in the 
district. His father figured more or less 
prominently in philanthropy, and the name 
was a good one. In addition to that, | thought 





JOE MURRAY IN 1880 


The year before the time to which he refers in his story as 
Roosevelt’s political beginning 


I would interest the football team of Columbia, 
the baseball team, and the other different 
athletes connected with the College, together 
with the professors, among the most prom- 
inent of whom was Professor Van Amringe. 
Later, this Professor got out and worked like a 
beaver. 

When | asked young Roosevelt if he would 
take the nomination, he says: “No. I 
wouldn’t dream of such a thing. It would 
look as though | had had selfish motives in 
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coming around to oppose this man.” “ Well,” 
I says, “ get me a desirable candidate.” “Oh,” 


he says, “you won’t have any trouble.” 
“Well,” I says, “it looks kind of easy, but so 
far | have not been able to get a candidate— 
the kind of a candidate that the Major and | 
think is a suitable 
one. We want to 
get the strongest 
one we can.” 

So finally he 
promised to look 
around. By that 
time | made up my 
mind that it was 
Thecdore Roosevelt 
ornoone. Ofcourse 
I. did not tell him 
so. We parted that 
night, and | met 
him by appoint- 
ment the next 
night. I forget now 
whether he asked 
me if | had a can- 
didate or whether 
I asked him if he 
had found any one. 
Neither one of us 
had one. I says: 
‘“‘The convention 
meets in a couple 
of nights and we 
have got this man 
beaten, but we have 
nocandidate. What 
excuse can we give 
to the organization 
for not renominat- 
ing this man when 
we have no candi- 
dater”’ 

“We won't have 
any trouble in getting a candidate,” says 
Roosevelt. 

I sa,->, “I he de nct, but, Mr. Roosevelt, in 
case we can’t °2+ 1 cuitable candidate, will 
you take the no:. .atin2P” 

He hesitated a moment, and says: “Yes; 
but I don’t want it. In the meantime | want 
you to promise me that if you can find a suit- 
able man, have no hesitancy about nominating 
him and do not take me into consideration.” 

I says, “All right, I’ll do it.” But I knew 
what | was going to do. So | met him the 





THE LATE JOHN HOWARD VAN AMRINGE 
Dean of Columbia University, who when a pro- 
fessor in 1882, was very active in electing Theodore 
Roosevelt to his first public office 


Theodore Roosevelt 


next night, and | reached out to shake hands 
with him, and instead of taking one hand he 
grabbed both hands. 


He says: “Mr. Murray, I have done you a 
great injustice. | had an idea that you were 
guying me. I met your friend, Mr. Edward 


Mitchell [afterward 
United States Dis- 
trict Attorney and 
one of the Trustees 
of Columbia Col- 
lege at the time] 
thismorning. | had 
a talk with him, and 
1 told him about 
my conversation 
with Mr. Murray. 
He said: ‘Mister 
Murray? Do you 
mean Joe Murray?’ 
I said, ‘Yes’ He 
said, ‘Mr. Roose- 
velt, did he tell you 
he would nominate 
your’ | said ‘Yes.’ 
And Mitchell an- 
swered meand said, 
‘Well, Joe is not in 
the habit of mak- 
ing statements that 
he cannot make 
good. There is one 
thing I'll tell you. 
You have fallen 
into very good 
hands.’”’ 

“Oh,” I says, 
“that’s all right.” 
Afterward Roose- 
velt made me say 
that | should have 
no hesitancy about 
pulling him out if 
I could get another candidate. 

The Convention met a couple of nights 
after that. Hess started around to capture 
my delegates. I had an idea that two could 
play at that game. Therefore, while he was 
trying to capture four or five of my delegates 
I happened to capture one of his; so, instead 
of the vote being fifteen to ten, it was sixteen 
to nine. 

After his nomination Theodore Roosevelt, 
Hess, Bullard, and I went out on a personal 
canvass. It was the custom in those days to 
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visit the gin-mills, the stores, and places of 
business. The first place we happened to go 
into was the lager beer saloon on Sixth Avenue 
near Fifty-fifth Street, kept by a German 
named Fischer. Hess introduced Mr. Roose- 
velt to the proprietor as the candidate for 
Assembly. Mr. Fischer says to him: “Well, 
Mr. Roosevelt, the liquor interest has not been 
getting a square deal. We are paying excessive 
taxes. | have no doubt that you will try to 
give us some relief when you get up to the 
Legislature’ (One of the grievances of Mr. 
Fischer was that the license was too high). 
Mr. Roosevelt asked him: “Mr. Fischer, 
what is the license now?” Mr. Fischer named 
the figure—what he had to pay—and Mr. 
Roosevelt says, “Well, that’s not right. | 
don’t think you pay enough. | thought it 
would be at least twice as much.” After that 
we hustled him out and told him that he had 
better see to the college boys and his friends on 
Fifth Avenue, the society folks; that Hess, 
Bullard, and I would do the other end. | 
took charge of his canvass. Mr. Roosevelt 
referred a great many of his friends to me to 
find out what they could do, among them being 
Professor Van Amringe—|I recollect him be- 
cause he was more active than the others. 
Quite a few of the football team, two thirds of 
the baseball team, and the boxing club, and 
the wrestlers came down to see what they 
could do. I told them to go around to see 
their friends. They wanted to know, however, 
what they could do on Election Day. | told 
them that they could stand at the booths and 
ask their friends, irrespective of politics, to vote 
for Roosevelt. But a very large majority 
wanted to know where the tough districts 
were. I wanted to send them to the dude 
districts where they belonged, as I thought, but 
they thought they would be of more service 
where there was more fighting to be done. 
So the districts that we considered difficult 
to carry were the ones that were particularly 
well manned. In fact, we had ten men where 
under ordinary circumstances we would only 
send one. There were no special difficulties 
in the election, for the simple reason that the 
Tammany men knew what was coming’ to 
them if they started any rough house. 

Some of Mr. Roosevelt’s friends who had 
“inside information,” as they thought, came 
around and told him that | was an organization 
man, and that we wanted to elect Mr. Astor 
at all hazards; that he was simply put up for 
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trading purposes in order to get votes for Astor 
from the Democrats, while in return we would 
vote for the Democratic candidate for Assem- 
bly. There were twenty-five election dis- 
tricts, and we only carried twenty-three out 
of the twenty-five for Roosevelt. It did not 
look, therefore, as though we had done much 
trading. The fact of the matter is there 
might have been some trading, but if there 
was we did not get the worst of it. As Mr. 
Roosevelt has said in his Autobiography, it 
was a question between Jake Hess and Joe 
Murray. If Mr. Roosevelt was beaten Mr. 
Murray was beaten, and Joe could not afford 
to have himself beaten. 


The foregoing story by Joe Murray of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s introduction into the 
career that was to make him eventually one of 
the great figures of world history is a testi- 
mony to the genuine democracy of his tem- 
perament. His political qualities were, indeed, 
from the very beginning distinctively human. 
He was as simple and direct when he was 
President as*when he was a young Assembly- 
man. The following incident will illustrate 
what | mean. 

The arrangement by which Roosevelt was to 
become a member of the editorial staff of The 
Outlook on leaving the Presidency was com- 
pleted in the summer of 1908. One of the first 
results of this prospective connection was that 
| had the unusual, if not unique, experience 
of attending a semi-official Cabinet meeting 
in Washington. Mr. Taft was running for 
the presidency against Mr. Bryan, and in 
the latter part of the summer there was 
great anxiety among the Republican managers 


lest Mr. Bryan was going to be: elected 
on the anti-corporation or “trust-bust- 
ing’ issue. He was, it is true, defeated 


by so large a majority that these anxieties 
now seem hardly credible, but at the time 
they were very real. Governor Haskell of 
Oklahoma was the treasurer of the National 
Democratic Committee and Mr. Bryan’s 
right hand man in managing his campaign. 
The Outlook had learned that the university 
professors and educators of Oklahoma were 
very much upset by Governor Haskell’s 
management of the educational system of that 
state. They felt that he was trying to pros- 
titute it to partisan political ends. During 


a visit which my father had not long before 
made to the state of Oklahoma they urged him 
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MEETING OF THE ROOSEVELT CABINET 


At the time this picture was taken Mr. Roosevelt 


had already decided to become a member of The Outlook staff after the expiration of his term 


to defend in The Outlook the university and 
schools of Oklahoma against the political 
machinations of Governor Haskell. On get- 
ting the facts, with documents and other proof, 
my father was very glad to do this and The 
Outlook took up the issue with some vigor. 
For when political bosses endeavor to turn a 
state educational system into a_ political 
machine they are guilty of perhaps the worst 
form of political corruption. To debauch the 
public schools in this way is to pollute the very 
springs of our National life. Mr. Roosevelt 
knew and approved of the part which The 
Outlook had been taking in this controversy. 

One September Saturday afternoon while | 
was playing golf at my summer home on the 
Hudson about fifty miles from New York, 
the following telegram was telephoned me 
from my Office in the city: 


The White House, 
Washington, September, 26, 1908 
LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT, 
The Outlook, 
New York City 
Letter received. If you want to write on Haskell 
] have many records to show you, which you ought 


to see. Come on to see me this evening or to- 
morrow (Sunday) afternoon or evening. Don’t 
forget the expression used by one of the Oklahoma 
senators in championing Haskell that Haskell was 
merely Bryanism in action. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


In reply I telegraphed that I would report 
at the White House the next morning, Sunday, 
at nine o’clock. Reluctantly | left my game 
of golf, hastily packed a bag and got a train 
for New York which enabled me to take the 
midnight express over to Washington. 

When I presented my card at nine o’clock 
at the White House the doorman was a little 
dubious at the very unusual hour of the call, 
but it was sent to the President who sum- 
moned me to join him. I found him at break- 
fast with Mrs. Roosevelt at a small round 
table on the back verandah of the White 
House overlooking its pleasant garden with 
the towering Washington Monument in the 
distance. He explained that he and Mrs. 
Roosevelt were accustomed to breakfast alone 
on Sunday mornings, without even other 
members of the family, because in this way 
they could make one of the very few oppor- 
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tunities they had 
for an hour of un- 
interrupted com- 
panionship. 


Mr. Roosevelt 
explained to me 
that he was in the 
process of. an ex- 
change of open let- 
terswith Mr. Bryan 
on issues of the 
campaign; that he 
had written the first 
one;that Mr. Bryan 
replied; and that 
afternoon he was 
about to write his 
secondletter. With 
the astute wisdom 
which he showed 
in all practical mat- 
ters, Mr. Roosevelt 
had picked out the 
Monday morning 
newspapers as the 
medium for hisopen 
letters. Daily news- 
papereditors are al- 
ways glad to get 
some striking fea- 
ture for Monday 
morning since the 
Sunday issue has 
used up everything 
of sensational value 
in hand. 

At the Presi- 
dent’s invitation | 
returned to take 
luncheon with him 
and afterward went 
up into his study, 
where a table was 
covered with documents and recordsof all kinds 
regarding thecampaign. At three o’clock those 
members of the Cabinet who were then, in 
Washington came to the room by appointment, 
and Mr. Roosevelt began to dictate the open 








letter to Bryan, walking up and down the’ 


room as he talked to the stenographer in a 
characteristic fashion. Finally he came to a 
criticism of Mr. Bryan himself and was making 
the application of this criticism somewhat 
personal and vigorous, whereupon a member 
of the Cabinet remarked: “Mr. President it 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT AS PRESIDENT 
Taken at his desk in the White House during his second term 


does not seem to me wise to make a personal 
attack upon Mr. Bryan and certainly not upon 
Mr. Bryan’s integrity, for such an attack, in my 


judgment, will react in his favor.” Mr. 
Roosevelt stopped and answered: “Mr. Sec- 


retary | want to dictate this letter based on 
these documents and facts before me with per- 
fect freedom of expression. I want you to 
listen and form your own judgment and to 
come back at nine o’clock this evening pre- 
pared to make any suggestions or modifica- 
tions that occur to you.” He then went on 
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IN THE OFFICE OF THE “OUTLOOK” 


Mr. Roosevelt at his editorial desk after the expiration of his 
term as President in 1909 


with his dictation and finished the article or 
open letter, which | should imagine would 
take the space of a column and a half or two 
columns of a daily newspaper. 

At the conclusion of the session, which was 
attended by Secretary Cortelyou of the Treas- 
ury, Secretary Straus of Commerce and Labor 
and Secretary Meyer of the Navy and | think 
one other member of the Cabinet, whose name 
I cannot recall (these gentlemen being the only 
members of the Cabinet in town at the time) 
I went back to my hotel much impressed 
with the fact that | had been a spectator of 
what was at least an informal Cabinet meeting 
in action. I was also impressed with the fact 
that the Secretary who raised the question 
about a personal criticism of Mr. Bryan was 
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right in his judgment and 
yet I thought I understood 
from my conversations with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s his own point 
of view. I therefore sat down, 
wrote, and sent to the White 
House by special messenger, 
a note something like this: 


My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

May | venture to say that it 
seems to me that Secretary —— 
was right in deprecating anything 
that appears like an attack upon 
Mr. Bryan’s personal integrity, 
but on the other hand | do not 
understand that you desire to 
make such an attack. Is it not 
your purpose to point out that 
Mr. Bryan’s close association with 
Governor Haskell, whose methods 
have been dishonorable, shows 
not a lack of honor but a lack of 
wisdom and sound judgment? 
What you wish to point out to the 
American people, as | understand 
you, is that if Mr. Bryan can make 
so lamentable an errorof judgment 
as to appoint a political spoilsman 
like Governor Haskell as his right 
hand man and lieutenant in this 
campaign what guarantee have 
they that he will not, if elected 
president, make a similar mistak® 
of judgment in appointing the 
members of his Cabinet and other 
officers of the Government. 


Five minutes after this note 
had gone ! would have given 
a good sized check to get it 
back. ‘‘What have I done?” | said to myself. 
“An unknown man with no experience of public 
office, with only a limited acquaintance with 
the President, | have ventured to send him a 
letter of advice in a matter in which his Cabinet 
are his proper advisers. He is reported to 
carry a ‘big stick.’ What will happen to me 
when | go back to him this evening!” 

For he had invited me to return at nine 
o'clock to be present when the letter was 
revised. | dined with Secretary Meyer and 
went back to the White House at nine o’clock. 
As I entered the little study in which this 
piece of work was done | literally trembled in 
my shoes. The President was sitting at his 
desk in a swivel chair with his back to the door. 
He swung around, greeted Secretary Meyer, 
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said good evening to me and added: “Thank 
you for your note. I was glad to get it. You 
are right. I shall modify the passage about 
Mr. Bryan accordingly.” 

He then asked the three or four members 
of the Cabinet who had heard him dictate 
the letter to sit down, to read the type- 
written transcript of the dictation sheet by 
sheet and to make their suggestions. | was 
also asked to read the pages as they left 
the hands of the last Cabinet officer. Sug- 
gested modifications were freely made (not by 
me, let me hasten to add, for | was merely a 
silent observer) and were incorporated by Mr. 
Roosevelt with his own pen, until some of the 
pages were black with interlineations. Each re- 
vised page was sent out to be freshly copied, 
brought in for the President’s final visé and then 
sent to the telegraph office downstairs for imme- 
diate transmission through the Associated Press. 
Every suggestion was adopted by Mr. Roose- 
velt with one exception. | think it was Mr. 
Straus who asked for the modification of one 
sentence or phrase on the ground that it was a 
little too severe. The President turned to 
him and said: ; 

“No, Mr. Secretary, I think it should 
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stand as it is, for you must remember that this 
is a poster, not an etching!” 

This experience seems to me to be worth re- 
cording somewhat fully because it illustrates one 
of Roosevelt’s striking characteristics, and yet a 
characteristic which the general public, | think, 
was not aware of—I mean his constant practice 
of seeking the facts about a given matter from 
any source that he thought could be service- 
able. It was this motive that led him to 
summon me, a comparatively unknown man, 
holding no public or cabinet position, that we 
might be able to mutually help one another in 
giving the public information which it had a 
right to know about Governor Haskell. The 
reader will also get the impression from this 
incident, and | think it is the correct impression, 
that Mr. Roosevelt in all his public acts sought 
advice and counsel, and followed suggestions. 
In this instance he summoned those members 
of his Cabinet who were available, had them 
give personally and collectively three or four 
hours’ consideration to a newspaper campaign 
letter, and invited and adopted their modifica- 
tions and advice. It was these qualities of 
codperation which made his public career on 
its human side so preéminently successful. 








In the next issue of the Wor.tDd’s Work Mr. Abbott will tell 
the inside story of the formation of the Progressive Party 
and of the split between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft. In 
connection with the latter, there will be reprinted facsimiles of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s own handwritten memoranda giving some of 
the reasons that led him to advocate, if not practically to 
dictate the nomination of Mr. Taft as his own successor in 
1908 rather than Mr. Hughes or Mr. Root.—Tue Epitors 











MR. CHANG GOES TO WAR 


And Having Seen It, and Comparing Western Civiliza- 
tion with His Own, Decides to Grow His Queue Again * 
—A New View of the War as Seen by Oriental Eyes 


By W. W. PETER 


Dr. Peter was for six years an apostle of sanitation and public health to the Chinese. 


They listened to him eagerly, as a representative of the civilization of the West. 


For the 


last nine months he has been in France with the Chinese coolies, and he has seen their at- 


titude toward the West change. 


the opinion of the Chinese must be of enormous importance. 


do much to create that opinion. 


HERE are 120,000 Chinese in 

France: who may exert a large 

influence in future world relation- 

ships. Already 20,000 have left 

France to return to China. When 
England and France enlisted 140,000 Chinese 
laborers in China to work in the port cities 
and behind the battle lines of France, they did 
not realize that they were giving these Chinese 
an opportunity to compare Western civili- 
zation in action with the idealistic conception 
of Western civilization which missionaries 
and other Occidental visitors had taught them. 
Nor did England and France realize that they 
were creating, in the persons of these coolies, 
140,000 moral bombshells, destined to go back 
to China and there explode the preconceived 
ideas of their neighbors concerning the virtues 
of the Western world. For what these men 
assimilate and carry back with them to China 
may have a considerable bearing on the atti- 
tude which the people of China take on future 
world problems. Not all world problems are 
being solved irrevocably in Paris. Our largest 
concern in the future may yet be to know what 
the Chinese people think of this or that. 

At the beginning of this war China did not 
realize fully to what extent her own interests 
would be affected by the outcome. Because 
of recent events her concern is very great now. 
In her darkest hours she never dreamed that 
the day might come when her fate would be 
considered in a city on the opposite side of the 
earth by a small group of foreigners. From 
now on, as never before, will she devote atten- 
tion to the operation of forces beyond her own 
borders and beyond her own control. Every 


In any calculaticn of the future of Asia (and of the world), 


The Chinese in France will 


Here is what Dr. Peter says of the outlook —Tue Epitors. 


possible source of information will be given 
consideration. Those of her own citizens will 
be increasingly called upon to interpret the 
West to her, once they return from abroad. 

A few years ago 140,000 men might have 
gone and returned without causing a ripple 
among 400 million, but not so now. They 
constitute too large and too important a 
source of information for the rest of the people 
to overlook in their present state of mind. 
Wide awake officials, business men, and 
educators will no longer be too proud to hold 
conversation with coolies. Anything to help 
solve the riddle of the west. 

Some wonderful products of the western 
mind have been put into very able language, 
especially prior to November 11th. Some 
unsuspecting Chinese ‘swallowed these state- 
ments without the proverbial grain of salt. 
And now, all over China, current events are 
bringing about a widespread and uncomfort- 
able regurgitation. Future utterances by for- 
eigners for a long time to come will have the 
virtue of association with events; whereas 
less flowery statements by even the most 
ignorant coolie from France will not be hand- 
icapped by mixed motives. They will have a 
certain value from the mere tact that the man 
himself was there in close contact with the 
foreigner when he was off guard with no one 
looking. A single coolie may have a story 
which will get a larger hearing than anything 
which might be said by a highly trained West- 
ern college professor sent to China at great 
expense. Many of the 20,000 who left France 
have already reached their homes. Un- 
doubtedly they are daily consuming many 
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cups of tea provided for them by anxious 
listeners. 

Whether they want to be or not, they return 
to China as interpreters of Western civiliza- 
tion as they came in contact with it. In 
France they were of value only from the neck 
down. In China on their return, what they 
are going to do from the neck up is of infinite 
concern to the Western world. 

Just now most of these men are slowly 
thinking it all over. They are still in a haze. 
The experience is so big and strange that few 
of them say anything final. There may be an 
element of danger in their slowness at reaching 
a decision. Can it be true that, after all, we 
are not what we say we are? 

Yesterday the problems of the world cen- 
tred around war. To-day they centre around 
peace. To-morrow the thought of the whole 
world may centre around the west side of the 
Pacific basin. Whatever there is of good or 
bad in Western civilization will not lack for 
interpreters once these men get back to China. 
The future course of the world may yet be 
decided in the tea houses of the Orient. 

And what is likely to be said in these tea 
houses may be suggested by an odd experience 
I had in France: On April 16th at what was 
once the village of Fanpoux, | met a Chinese 
who was trying to grow a queue. It was only 
about a foot long and did not improve his 
appearance any. That day while out in the 
fields salvaging ammunition his nose told him 
he was in the vicinity of some unsuccessfully 
buried foreigners. He was hardened by this 
time to all sorts of disagreeable things but the 
incident went to the back of his head and only 
served to strengthen his belief that he should 
grow a queue. Foreigners wear their hair cut 
short. He had been in France going on two 
years and had long since concluded that he did 
not want to imitate them. Hence the queue. 

Back in his village home in China some 
years ago all of the men cut off their queues 
or had them cut off by the soldiers of the new 
republic. For the queue stood for monarchy. 
China was to be a republic. It was to be- 
come modern and up-to-date like the nations 
of the West. But when he came over to France 
he began thinking in a more or less confused 
sort of way. And the scraggly queue which 
I] saw was his answer as to which he preferred, 
the old or the new. 
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In the port cities of France where Chinese 
laborers are working, I was interested to note 
that very few of these appendages are to be 
seen. But in the interior, in the north of 
France and. in Belgium, there are quite a 
number who have actually started in to regrow 
their old possessions. The reason for the dis- 
crepancy in the number of queues between the 
laborers in the port cities and those working 
in the old battlefields is this: In the ports 
they are in contact with much of the best in 
modern Western life. There are great ships, 
huge docks, miles of railroad track in small 
areas, all kinds of labor-saving machinery, 
organization of human effort, and many things 
better than they are in China. On the battle 
fronts, Western civilization appears to them 
stripped of all veneer and naked in its ugliness. 
There for the two years the Chinese had a 
chance to observe the difference; all the sights, 
smells, and sounds, gas, guns, and airbombs, 
blood and mud forced them to distorted com- 
parisons. Naturally they longed for a land 
where there was some semblance of peace and 
order, where the fields were covered with grow- 
ing things instead of shellholes and trenches, 
and where people got along with their 
neighbors. 

If one stands off from the wearer of a queue 
and catches him in profile, head and queue 
look like a huge question mark mounted on a 
walking standard. During the war 140,000 
such walking question marks came from 
China to France. They came on three and 
five year contracts. During this time all sorts 
of answers are being driven home under the 
roots of the visible question marks. These 
are some of the questions: Is Western civili- 
zation only'a material civilization? Is East- 
ern civilization, after all, higher on the moral 
side than Western? If we adopt Western 
material civilization, will it destroy in us our 
higher moral civilization? Or can it be that, 
to save to us the right to enjoy our moral 
civilization, we shall have to arm ourselves and 
fight the West with its own weapons? 

If you visit China ten years hence, and find 
the Chinese wearing queues, you can go back 
home and sleep in peace. But if they all have 
their hair cut short, you had better go back 
home and get busy, for it will probably mean 
they have answered “yes’’ to the last of these 
questions. If they have—watch out! 





THE WORLD ASIT IS 


LITTLE NATIONS. AND BIG APPETITES 


The New Balkans—Finland and “Greater Finland’’—Lettonia 


and Lithuania—Poland and 


Ukrainia—Czechoslovakia—German 


slavia—Albania—T he 


“Pan-Poland’—White Russia— 


Austria—Hungary—] ugo- 


Macedonian Tangle—Greece—Bulgaria 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


HE New Balkans” has not yet been 

engraved upon any map that I know 

of, but such maps will soon appear 

unless cartographers have lost their 

sense of humor and reality. The 
New Balkans is an extensive region. The 
old Balkans forms but a small corner of its 
vast domain. The New Balkans extends from 
the Baltic to the Black and Mediterranean 
seas, and from Germany to the heart of Russia. 
It includes the whole of the former empire of 
Austria-Hungary, the Balkan Peninsula, south- 
ern and western Russia, and eastern Germany. 
The outstanding feature of the New Balkans is 
racial confusion worse confounded. Within 
its confines live a swarm of different races 
speaking a very babel of diverse tongues. 
Here are to be found Germans, Czechoslovaks, 
Jugoslavs of various sorts, Italians, Poles, 
Lithuanians, Great, Little, and White Rus- 
. Sians, Letts, Esthonians, Finns,> Magyars, 
Rumanians, Bulgarians, Greeks, and Albanians, 
not to mention minor elements like Turks, 
Tartars, and Gypsies. Before the warmost 
of these peoples were included within the fron- 
tiers of three strong empires—Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Russia. To-day all three empires 
have gone to smash and the liberated peoples 
are trying to build themselves into indepen- 
dent states. 

Now this is just where the trouble begins, 
because these numerous peoples are not parked 
off into separate flocks, but are inextricably 
mixed together, so that the union of all the 
members of any one race into a single national 
unit must inevitably involve the inclusion of 
sizeable minorities of other races, thus shat- 
tering the perfection of several other national 
dreams. And, since all the races are fiercely 
enamored of their several dreams and are quite 


ready to fight for their respective realizations, 
we get the bedlam of rival propagandas which 
assails our ears, and the bear-garden of “little 
wars” that has cursed the New Balkans for the 
past year and more. The Versailles Peace 
Conference has been busy trying to lay down 
workable frontiers for the New Balkan states. 
Many of the Conference’s decisions have not 
yet been published, while those that have 
been published, being compromises, have 
roused protests from all the. interested par- 
ties. Without attempting to forecast the Ver- 
sailles Conference’s probable completed scheme 
for the New Balkans, I propose in this article 
to sketch briefly the rival territorial claims of 
the several New Balkan peoples. The reader 
can then compare the Peace Conference’s 
awards with the various claims and may judge 
for himself how far any particular claim is sat- 
isfied or unsatisfied. 

Before descending to details, attention should 
be directed to the sub-head of this article: 
“Little Nations and Big Appetites.” Several 
of the New Balkan races, even supposing the 
most scattered fringes to be included within 
a single state, would make a very small nation. 
Several of these races are less numerous than 
the population of New York City, while at 
least two of them contain less people than the 
Borough of Brooklyn. Yet, one and all, they 
have “great expectations.” One and_ all, 
they demand complete race-unity as a single, 
independent, sovereign state, regardless of 
geographical location, military defensibility, 
or economic resources. Objections to their 
claims on these heads evoke only one answer: 
increase of territory—at others’ expense. 
Strategic frontiers, annexation of mixed areas, 
“corridors” to the sea, “the argument of 
History”—such are the invariable panaceas. 
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Above all, that “argument of History. 
There you have the crowning glory of nation- 
alist propaganda! Eastern Europe’s past has 
been a checkered one. Each of its many 
peoples has had its expansive epoch, with sub- 
dued neighbors and more or less far-flung 
frontiers. Many of these happy eras were cen- 
turies ago. No matter. Each people remem- 
bers its “glorious past’’ and is determined to 
make that past live again—with its appropriate 
frontiers. Because, therefore, a certain town 
or province belonged to a certain mediaeval 
state a thousand years ago, that town or prov- 
ince must go to this “restored” state to-day. 
Unfortunately many places have changed 
hands half a dozen times, thus falling within 
as many propagandist frontiers and forming a 
veritable Gordian knot severable only by the 
sharp sword of war. Truly, among these 
peoples “a thousand years is but a day!” 


FINLAND AND “GREATER FINLAND” 


NTERING the New Balkans from the 
north, the first of its peoples encountered 
are the Finns. The main body of the Finnish 


race lives in the region known as Finland, an 
extensive, thinly settled country with the area 
of New Mexico (125,000 square miles) and the 
population of the Boroughs of Manhattan and 


Queens (2,800,000 souls). Down to the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1917, Finland lay groaning 
under the Czarist yoke. Russia’s collapse 
gave Finland the chance to declare its indepen- 
dence. Soon afterward another people of Fin- 
nish blood—the Esths of Esthonia, the north- 
ern-most of the Baltic Provinces, likewise pro- 
claimed their freedom. The two peoples, 
separated only by the narrow waters of the 
Gulf of Finland, are to-day acting in close 
association, Finnish troops having played a 
great part in clearing Esthonia of the recent 
Russian Bolshevik invasion. Among _ both 
peoples there is a strong tendency to form a 
permanent political union and to attempt in 
common the drawing of the whole Finnish race 
into a “Greater Finland.” For there are 
many Finns outside the historic boundaries of 
Finland and Esthonia. Eastward of both these 


countries lies a wide band of territory which, . 


though politically classed as Russian, is largely 
inhabited by people of Finnish blood. In 
fact, Russia’s capital, Petrograd, is built on 
Finnish soil, being historically a recent in- 
trusion, the artificial creation of Czar Peter 
the Great two centuries ago. Another object 
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of Pan-Finnish aspirations is the Norwegian 
province of Finmark, lying north of Finland 
proper along the Arctic Ocean, and inhabited, 
as its name implies, largely by Finns. 


LETTONIA AND LITHUANIA 


em of the Finns lies the next 
J New Balkan  race-group—the _Letto- 
Lithuanians. As the above name _ implies, 
they are divided into two branches, the Letts 
of the Baltic Provinces and the Lithuanians 
just south of the Letts. In blood and speech 
they are close kinsmen, but they have had very 
different historic pasts, the Letts having fallen 
under German rule during the Middle Ages, 
while the Lithuanians were for centuries 
united with Poland. They are the surviving 
members of a distinct branch of the Aryan 
race which has dwelt from time immemorial 
about the southeastern corner of the Baltic 
Sea. They differ noticeably from both Slavs 
and Teutons, their language showing close 
affinities with Sanskrit, the classic language of 
India. In the Middle Ages they were much 
more numerous. The original inhabitants of 
East and West Prussia, the “Borussians” or 
Old Prussians, were of this stock. They are 
now practically extinct. Lithuanian ethnolo- 
gists claim that most of the population lying 
to the east of Lithuania proper are Russianized 
kinsmen. These debated people are the so- 
called “White Russians,” who certainly dif- 
fer markedly from the true, or “Great” Rus- 
sians of Moscow. 

The Letts of the southern Baltic Provinces 
number about 1,500,000, while the Lithuan- 
ians of Lithuania proper number about 
3,000,000. The combined area is roughly 
that of New York State with a population a 
trifle more than that of the Boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn. Outside this indisput- 
ably Letto-Lithuanian nucleus there is a 
fringe of Lithuanians interspersed with other 
races. The northeastern tip of the German 
province of East Prussia, the Suwalki province 
of Poland, and parts of the Russian provinces 
of Vitebsk, Minsk, and Grodno, form this outer 
zone claimed by the Lithuanians. Of course, 
if the White Russians be regarded as Lith- 
uanians, the Lithuanian projected state would 
include a large slice of west-central Russia 
and several million additional inhabitants. 
Right here comes into play the Lithuanian 
historical argument. In the early part of the 
Middle Ages the Lithuanians, then great 
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fighters, conquered all western Russia and 
built up a regular empire extending clear down 
to the Black Sea. It is the vision of this 


ancient empire which hovers before the eyes of 
the more imperialistically minded Lithuanians. 


POLAND AND “ PAN-POLAND”’ 


HE Lithuanians, however, have their 

rivals. Besides the Russians, who have 
owned the very Letto-Lithuanian homeland 
for the last century or two, and who have no 
idea of surrendering it permanently if they can 
help it, the Poles deny Lithuania’s right to 
exist as an independent state and claim that 
it should form part of Poland. The Polish 
claim to Lithuania is bound up with a phase of 
Poland’s historic past that should be sum- 
marized in order to understand Poland’s 
present national aspirations. 

Poland’s past has been a checkered one. 
The Polish race centres in the inland plains 
which are drained by the river Vistula. This 
Vistula plain-country is only an undifferentia- 
ted part of the vaster plain which stretches 
westward through Germany almost to the 
Rhine and eastward through Russia to the 
Ural Mountains. Thus possessing no natural 
frontiers, the Polish race has for ages been 
fluctuating over these plains, expanding in 
times of strength and contracting in days of 
weakness. During the early Middle Ages 
Polish expansion was westward, the Poles 
then occupying most of eastern Germany. 
That early Polish kingdom collapsed. Then 
a new Polish kingdom arose and expanded 
toward the east. By a dynastic marriage the 
royal houses of Poland and Lithuania effected 
a union of Poland and Lithuania, and since 
Poland was the stronger and more populous 
of the two, Lithuania sank to the position of 
an integral part of Poland, albeit the Lith- 
uanians always regarded this as a Polish usur- 
pation. For several centuries Poland was a 
powerful state, then it fell into anarchy and was 
finally partitioned by Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria at the close of the Eighteenth Century. 
The Poles, however, never forgot their glor- 
ious past, and they now desire the restoration 
of Mediaeval Poland in all its power. In 
fact, the most imperialistically minded Poles 
desire the recovery of all the regions which 
Poland has ever possessed at any time in her 
history, regardless of the present composition 
of their inhabitants. 

As regards the present settlement of the 
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Polish race, the bulk of it lives now, as ever, in 
the Vistula region. This Vistula nucleus in- 
cludes the so-called “Polish Governments” 
of the former Russian Empire (Russian Poland 
in the strict sense of the word), portions of the 
Austrian provinces of Galicia and Silesia, and 
parts of the German provinces of Posen, East 
and West Prussia, and Silesia. The total 
area of this Vistula nucleus is about 70,000 
square miles, roughly the size of Missouri. 
Herein the Poles form a majority of the pop- 
ulation—14,000,000 out of a total population 
of some 20,000,000. This is the region which 
has remained predominantly Polish in blood 
throughout history. 

But besides this Polish nucleus nearly all 
Poles claim substantial additions of very mixed 
territory, while the more imperialistic Poles 
demand huge annexations at the expense of all 
their neighbors. Toward Germany the min- 
imum Polish demands are for the whole of 
Posen and West Prussia (besides the Polish 
parts of German Silesia and East Prussia pre- 
viously mentioned as containing a Polish 
population), while Polish imperialists demand 
the whole of East Prussia, the whole of Silesia, 
and Pomerania, either on historical grounds 
or by assertions that the inhabitants are not 
true Germans but German-veneered Slavs 
who would become good Poles once they were 
under Polish rule. Poland’s claims to Austrian 
Silesia bring her in conflict with another Slav 
people, the Czechoslovaks, a large element of 
the population of this province being Czech. 

It is to the eastward, however, that Poland’s 
widest claims lie. East of the Vistula nucleus 
lies a vast zone of territory including the whole 
of Lithuania, White Russia, Eastern Galicia, 
and much of Ukrainia. These were the lands 
that came to Poland in the later Middle Ages 
as the result of the dynastic marriage already 
described. The results of Polish rule here sur- 
vive in the persons of a sprinkling of Polish 
landlords and upper-class townsfolk. This 
Polish element numbers about 1,800,000, or 
some 7 per cent. of the entire population, the 
bulk of the population being made up of Lithu- 
anians, White Russians, and Ukrainians ac- 
cording to the various regions concerned. All 
three elements fiercely reject the Polish claims, 
while the resident Polish 7 per cent. as fiercely 
press those.claims and stretch out their hands 
to the Polish nucleus for “redemption.” 

White Russia is the Cinderella of the 
New Balkans. It has never been free 
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since prehistoric times, having always been 
dominated by one or other of its neighbors. 
In fact, these neighbors unite in denying the 
very possibility that White Russia can ever 
have a national existence of its own, all assert- 
ing that there are no such people as White 
Russians, but that the so-called White Russians 
are really Lithuanians, Poles, or Great Rus- 
sians—according to the particular propaganda. 
The White Russians are a lowly folk. Their 
country is excessively poor and backward. 
Conquered by the Lithuanians in the early 
Middle Ages, they passed with Lithuania to 
Poland and when Poland fell they passed under 
Great Russian rule. All three races tried to 
assimilate the conquered during their period 
of dominion, and with such a series of ardent 
propagandas it is a wonder that the White 
Russians know what they are themselves. 
The White Russians number about 6,000,000, 
a trifle more than the population of New York 
City. Having no glorious past to look back 
on, they possess no imperialistic aspirations, 
modestly desiring merely to be masters in their 
own small house. 


UKRAINIA 


HE Ukrainians are by far the most numer- 
ous of any of the New Balkan peoples. 


They spread over a vast belt of country stretch- 
ing from Poland and Hungary eastward clear 
across south Russia to the middle reaches of 


the river Don. In fact, two tongues of Ukrain- 
ian settlement project beyond the Don, one 
of these reaching almost to the Caucasus. 
The area of predominant Ukrainian settlement 
is fully 300,000 square miles—the size of Texas 
and Louisiana. The Ukrainian element within 
this area numbers about 30,000,000, the total 
population being about 40,000,000. Thus, 
so far as extent of territory and numbers go, 
the Ukrainians possess the makings of an im- 
portant state. For many centuries, however, 
the Ukrainians have been under foreign domin- 
ation. Their period of glory lies far back at 
the beginning of the Middle Ages, when the 
Kingdom of Kiev was the most powerful state 
in Eastern Europe. It was from Kiev that 
the Great Russians to the north received 
Christianity and civilization. In fact, the 
Ukrainians (who are also known as “Little 
Russians”) claim to be the genuine Russian 
stock, declaring the Great Russians of Moscow 
a mixed breed of Russians, Finns, and other 
elements. The Kingdom of Kiev fell before 
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the terrible Tartar invasions of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth centuries which swept the 
south Russian plains clear of population and 
kept them for hundreds of years an unin- 
habited prairie. The western remnant of the 
Ukrainian race in eastern Galicia fell under 
Polish rule, while the small Ukrainian outpost 
west of the Carpathian Mountains became 
subject to the Magyars of Hungary. As 
the Tartar power waned the Ukrainians pushed 
eastward over the south Russian grasslands 
once more, but they remained subject either 
to Poland or to the Great Russian Czardom 
of Moscow then rising ‘in the north. When 
Poland fell in the Eighteenth Century most 
of the Ukrainians came under Great Russian 
rule, only those of eastern Galicia, Bukovina, 
and northeastern Hungary being included 
within the Austrian Empire. These Austrian 
Ukrainians were known as “Ruthenians.”’ 
During all those centuries of alien domination 
the Ukrainians have been much persecuted, 
Poles, Russians, and Magyars having vied with 
one another in trying to denationalize the 
Ukrainians. But the Ukrainians, like all 
these New Balkan peoples, showed extraor- 
dinary race-tenacity, clinging doggedly to 
their language, customs, and religion. The 
Great Russians have always denied that the 
Ukrainians were a separate people, despite the 
fact that even Russian philologists have ad- 
mitted that the linguistic differences between 
Great and Little Russian were fully as great 
as those between German and Dutch. There 
are very good political reasons why the Rus- 
sians should oppose, to the utmost, the creation 
of an independent Ukrainian state, because 
south Russia is the richest part of the Russian 
plain, and bars all access from the north to the 
Black Sea. The Poles likewise strenuously 
object to an Ukrainian state because they 
claim eastern Galicia and the adjacent Russian 
provinces as part of historic Poland, and as 
to-day containing a Polish minority which 
desires reunion with Poland. The Ukrainians 
also have disputes with the Czechoslovaks over 
the destiny of the Ukrainian settlements be- 
yond the Carpathians, and with the Rumanians 
over the border provinces of Bukovina and 
Bessarabia, both of which provinces are in- 
habited partly by Ukrainians and partly by 
Rumanians. The series of claims and counter- 
claims in this Ukrainian region are a good ex- 
ample of the extraordinary state of things in 
the New Balkans. Here is a territory larger 
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than England or France and inhabited by a 
race almost as numerous as the French or 
British peoples. . And yet, for centuries it has 
had no independent existence, while two of its 
neighbors, the Russians and Poles, not merely 
object to the formation of such a state but deny 
the very existence of the Ukrainians as a gen- 
uine, distinct people: To western minds all 
this is well-nigh incomprehensible and absurd. 
Nevertheless these things must be taken seri- 
ously, for New Balkan psychology, however 
peculiar, must be understood if any real settle- 
ment of the distracted region is ever to be 
achieved. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA is a long band of 

plateau and mountain country lying in 
the very heart of Central Europe. It divides 
laterally into three fairly distinct geographical 
regions: Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian 
Silesia and the Tatra region of the Carpathians. 
As its name implies, the race inhabiting this 
country is divided into two branches, the 
Czechs and the Slovaks, the Slovaks settled 
in the Carpathian mountain region to the east 
with the Czechs inhabiting the other prov- 
inces to the west. The Czechs are much the 
more numerous ,branch, amounting to nearly 


7,000,000, while the Slovaks number only 
2,000,000, the combined race thus amounting 


to about 9,000,000 souls. The total area of 
Czechslovakia is some 50,000 square miles, or a 
little larger than New York State. The Czechs 
are not merely the larger branch of the race; 
they are also the more progressive. Their 
country is rich and fertile. The Slovak coun- 
try is poor, and the inhabitants are backward. 

The hereditary enemy of the Czechs is the 
German. Their land is almost entirely sur- 
rounded by German. territories—Germany 
proper to northeast, north, and west, and 
German-Austria to the south. For centuries 
they have been under German-Austrian rule, 
and within their country lives a very large 
German minority numbering almost 3,000,000. 
Feeling runs high between the two races, and 
the Germans, who are mostly found in the 
north, desire to split off and join their kinsmen 
in Germany. The Czechs are also engaged 
in a bitter dispute with the Poles over the 
possession of Austrian Silesia, a small but 
valuable province. It is here that the recent 
bloody fighting between Polish and Czecho- 
slovak troops took place. 
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The Slovaks’ traditional foes are the Magyars 
or Hungarians. Ever since the Middle Ages 
Slovakia has been under Hungarian rule, and 
the Magyars have oppressed their Slovak sub- 
jects in attempts to turn them into Magyars— 
with the usual failure. 

East of the Slovak country lies the region 
inhabited by Ukrainians strayed over the 
Carpathian Mountains, which was already 
noted in connection with Ukrainia. Despite 
racial dissimilarity, these Ukrainians are claimed 
by the Czechoslovaks, who give them the odd 
name of ‘“Uhro-Roosins” and assert their 
desire to join Czechoslovakia rather than their 
Ukrainian kinsmen beyond the mountains. 
Another rather odd Czechoslovak proposal was 
the cutting of a “corridor” 50 or 100 miles 
broad southward to the Adriatic in order to 
give landlocked Czechoslovakia an unhampered 
outlet to the sea. This proposal has not been 
pressed recently, but that it could ever have 
been put forward at all by the country’s most 
responsible leaders throws another significant 
sidelight on New Balkan political psychology. 
To western minds the summary running of a 
territorial funnel cutting sublimely athwart 
several race-lines and including hundreds of 
thousands of utterly alien peoples under 
Czechoslovak political control in order to 
satisfy a purely economic need seems a very 
strange idea. 


GERMAN AUSTRIA 


O PEOPLE has suffered a more com- 
plete reversal of fortune in the late war 
then the Austrian Germans. From being the 
favored element in the Hapsburg Empire 
calling itself proudly the “imperial race,” 
the Austrian Germans have fallen to perhaps 
the lowest rank among the former Empire’s 
many peoples. The nascent German-Aus- 
trian state is confined to the segment of the 
Danube Valley lying between Bavaria and_ 
Hungary, together with the mountainous dis- 
tricts which bound the Danube Valley on the 
south. The area thus delimited includes the 
provinces of Upper and Lower Austria with 
the city of Vienna, the province of Salzburg, 
most of the provinces of Styria and Carinthia, 
and the northern portion of the province of 
Tyrol, together with its small pendant Vorarl- 
berg. The area of this entire region is a trifle 
more than 25,000 square miles with a popula- 
tion of about 7,000,000. 
Viewed from every angle, the prospects of 
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German Austria are exceedingly gloomy. 
Politically, it is a very small state to stand 
alone, hemmed in as it is on three sides by 
alien peoples—Czechoslovaks on the north, 
Magyars on the east, Jugoslavs and Italians 
on the south—all of whom bear it more or less 
ill-will. Only to the west, where it abuts 
on German Bavaria and neutral Switzerland, 
can it count on amicable treatment. With 
its southern neighbors, the Jugoslavs and 
Italians, there are serious boundary disputes. 
Styria and Carinthia are, in their southern 
portions, regions of mixed German and Jugo- 
slav settlement, and virtually all this mixed 
zone has been claimed by Jugoslavia and.oc- 
cupied by Jugoslav troops. Italy also claims 
the German-inhabited portion of Tyrol im- 
mediately south of the Brenner Pass, and it is 
practically certain that Italy will retain this 
region, which is to-day under Italian military 
occupation. 

German Austria’s economic situation is 
worse still. It is landlocked, without natural 
resources, and contains a truly terrible problem 
in the city of Vienna. In 1914 Vienna was one 
of the world’s great capitals, containing about 
2,200,000 people—almost as large as Chicago 
and nearly half as large as New York. To-day 
Vienna is absolutely ruined, with no hope of 
revival. What is to become of its inhabitants 
is difficult to see. Vienna is merely symp- 
tomatic of German Austria’s plight. The 
first thought of the people was union with 
Germany, and a plebiscite held on this point 
favored the measure. But the Versailles 
Peace Conference has decided against permit- 
ting the union, so German Austria is thrown 
back upon itself once more. Tiny Vorarlberg 
is trying to wriggle out of the unpleasant di- 
lemma by joining Switzerland, a recent ple- 
biscite to this end having passed by an over- 
whelming vote. Voralberg has an area of only 
1,004 square miles with a population of about 
130,000. It adjoins Switzerland, of which 
Voralberg is geographically a part, being 
separated from Tyrol by mountains. For 
that matter, Tyrol is also discussing the pos- 
sibility of joining Switzerland. The unam- 
bitious Swiss are reported to view these pro- 
posed additions without any great enthusiasm. 
It is easy to see that Switzerland forms no part 
of the New Balkans. 

Similar to the situation of German 
Austria is the plight of Hungary. The 
Magyars were the ruling race of the eastern 
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half of the former Hapsburg Empire, just as 
the Austrian Germans were of the western 
half. They ruled over several other races 
which now aspire to form their own state unit- 
ies, and their aspirations are characterized 
by no greater moderation than was the Magyar 
aspiration, before the war, to turn all their 
subjects into Magyars. The Magyars were 
hard masters. The non-Magyars, if they get 
their way, will be equally hard masters. All 
these peoples have the New Balkan psychology 
of intolerant nationalism in its most unpleasant 
form. 

The racial situation of Hungary makes it, 
in fact, the nationalist zealot’s happy hunting 
ground. The heart of the country, the great 
Hungarian plain, is occupied by a solid block 
of Magyar population, but this nucleus quickly 
thins out into a wide fringe of mixed territory 
inhabited partly by Magyars and partly by 
one or another of the non-Magyar races that 
ring the Magyars about. These non-Magyar 
peoples are now claiming virtually all of this 
mixed zone. Their total claims, if admitted, 
will shear away four fifths of the pre-war area 
of Hungary and will place fully half of the 
Magyar race under alien rule. Post-war 
Hungary will then be a small stretch of plain- 
country without natural frontiers. Its area 
will be about 25,000 square miles with a popu- 
lation of 5,500,000—precisely that of New York 
City. The respective claims of the various 
aspirants for Hungarian territory will be dis- 
cussed under their respective heads. 


RUMANIA AND “GREATER RUMANIA” 


HE largest claims to Hungarian territory 
are those set up by Rumania. Rumania 
has, in fact, claims in every direction. Her 
claims total nearly 75,000 square miles and 
11,000,000 people. Since the Kingdom of 
Rumania, as it stood in 1914, had an area of but 
53,000 square miles and a population of 
7,500,000, Rumania’s claims show that she 
possesses a healthy New Balkan appetite. 
From Hungary, Rumania claims nearly 
50,000 square miles of territory and about 
7,000,000 population; in other words, about 
one half of Hungary’s pre-war area and two 
fifths of the population. The main areas in- 
cluded in these claims are the mountain mass 
of Transylvania, the Banat of Temesvar south- 
west of Transylvania along the Danube, and 
a great stretch of the Hungarian plain due 
west of Transylvania extending westward 
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almost to the river Theiss. The racial com- 
plexion of these regions is briefly as follows: 
In Transylvania the Rumanians form about 
57 per cent. of the total population, the balance 
being made up partly of Magyars, partly of 
Germans; in the Banat of Temesvar the Ru- 
manians are 40 per cent., the balance being 
made up of Jugoslavs, Magyars, and Germans; 
in the Hungarian plain-country there is a very 
mixed population of Rumanians and Magyars, 
varying considerably between different local- 
ities, but, taken as a whole, running from 
40 per cent. to 60 per cent. Rumanian. The 
Rumanians are engaged in a bitter controversy 
with the Jugoslavs over the Banat of Temesvar, 
the Jugoslavs claiming most of it as rightfully 
theirs. 

From Austria, Rumania claims the Buko- 
vina, a province with an area of 4,000 square 
miles and a population of 800,000. The 
Rumanian element numbers 35 per cent of the 
total, the balance being made up of Ukrainians, 
Germans, and Jews. This has led to a conflict 
with Ukrainia, which likewise claims the Buko- 
vina. 

Rumania has another quarrel with Ukrainia 
over the province of Bessarabia, lying to the 
east of Rumania proper and belonging to the 
former Russian Empire. Bessarabia has an 
area of 17,000 square miles and a population 
of 2,700,000, of whom 45 per cent., are 
Rumanians, 

Lastly, Rumania has claims against Bulgaria. 
The extreme claims include most of north- 
eastern Bulgaria, including Bulgaria’s chief 
port, Varna, on the Black Sea. This region 
has no Rumanian population, thie claims rest- 
ing on strategic grounds. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


HE “Jugo”’ or “South” Slavs have had 

an especially checkered history, even for 
a New Balkan people. They have never 
been politically united, and they have all, at 
one time or another, been under alien rule. 
In 1914 the independent members of the race 
were the Serbians and the Montenegrins. The 
total area inhabited wholly or partially by 
Jugoslavs is about 100,000 square miles, with 
a population of some 15,000,000, about 
10,000,000 of whom are Jugoslavs. 

The Jugoslavs have a formidable list of ter- 
ritorial claims, some of which bring them in 
violent conflict with their racial neighbors. 
The most outstanding of these controversies 
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is, of course, that with the Italians. The rival 
claims of Italians and Jugoslavs clash all the 
way down the Adriatic east coast from Venetia 
to Albania. The chief regions in dispute are 
the Isonzo-Istrian region at the head of the 
Adriatic, the district of Fiume, and the prov- 
ince of Dalmatia. The difficulty in all these 
regions is that the Italians are scattered thinly 
along the coast, especially in the port towns, 
while the whole hinterland is solidly Jugoslav. 
For example: Trieste, the chief city of Istria, 
is 74 per cent. Italian, but the mountains just 
back of it are peopled by Jugoslavs. Taking 
the Isonzo-Istrian region as a whole (corres- 
ponding to the Austrian province of “Coast- 
land”), the population figures are: Italians 
—33 per cent.; Jugoslavs—66 per cent. As 
regards Fiume, the situation is much like that 
at Trieste. Fiume itself is a trifle more than 
half Italian, the racial elements standing: 
Italians—17,000; Jugoslavs—15,000; Mag- 
yars—2,500; Germans—2,000. But the sub- 
urbs of Fiume are overwhelmingly Jugoslav, 
while in the villages round about, scarce an 
Italian is to be found. As to Dalmatia, it is 
overwhelmingly Jugoslav, the population being 
97 per cent. Jugoslav and 3 per cent. Italian. 
Basing their claims on their undoubted nu- 
merical superiority, the Jugoslavs claim every- 
thing right up to the Italian frontier of 1914. 
Indeed, the presence of a small Jugoslav ele- 
ment in the Italian province of Venetia has led 
some extreme Jugoslav nationalists to claim 
a slice of pre-war Italian territory as well. 
Extreme Italian nationalists retort with equally 
sweeping claims. 

From the former Empire of Austria-Hungary 
the Jugoslavs claim, besides the provinces of 
Dalmatia and Coastland just discussed, the 
whole of the provinces of Croatia-Slavonia, 
Carniola, and Bosnia-Herzegovina, and parts 
of the provinces of Carinthia, Styria, the Banat 
of Temesvar, and adjacent portions of the 
Hungarian plain. Their claims on Carinthia 
and Styria bring them into conflict with 
German Austria, as already mentioned when 
discussing that state. Their claims to Hun- 
garian territory not only involve them with the 
Magyars but also embroil them with Rumania, 
as stated when treating of that country. 

Besides these matters, there are certain 
strictly Balkan claims inherited from Serbia. 
The chief of these are the feud with Bulgaria 
over Macedonia, and thé Serbo-Montenegrin 
aspirations to annex northern Albania. These 
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The claims of these countries overlap to an alarming degree, when one considers the temperament of the peop'es concerned. 
The Balkan Peninsula seems destined to remain a storm centre, for it is impossible for each of these countries to have 
within its boundaries all its nationals 
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claims will be discussed when treating of Bul- 
garia and Albania. 


ALBANIA 


LBANIA is a land of rugged mountains 
inhabited by a race as wild as its crags. 
The Albanians are the most ancient living race 
of the Balkan Peninsula, and have dwelt 
among their bleak hills from time immemorial. 
They are strikingly similar in character to the 
Scotch highlanders of a couple of centuries 
ago, being divided into many clans, and ex- 
hausting their savage energy in relentless 
blood-feuds. Their main interest in life is 
fighting, and it is considered rather poor taste 
for an Albanian to die anything else than a 
violent death. Despite their excessive blood- 
thirstiness, they are chivalrous, hospitable, 
and possessed of a keen sense of honor. The 
Albanians are, in fact, a band of Homeric 
heroes fallen upon a more prosaic age. They 
cannot be justly rated by modern standards. 
The present state of Albania is a small 
country a little larger than Massachusetts, and 
with a population of some 800,000 souls—a 
trifle less than the inhabitants of the Boroughs 
of Queens and the Bronx. This state was set 
up by the European Great Powers after. the 
Balkan Wars of 1912-13. An admitted com- 


promise, it satisfied none of the interested 
Balkan parties. The Albanians bitterly ob- 
jected that nearly one-half of their race was left 
outside the national frontiers, many predom- 
inantly Albanian districts having been as- 
signed to Serbia and Montenegro, while still 


‘others were handed over to Greece. On the 
other hand, Serbia, Montenegro, and Greece 
objected to the existence of any Albania at 
all, declaring the Albanians unfit for indepen- 
dence, and expressing a frank desire to divide 
the whole country between them. Serbia 
was especially keen to obtain northern Albania 
in order to give her new Macedonian pos- 
sessions an outlet to the Adriatic Sea. 

The history of the new state has been as 
turbulent as it is recent. Their new “Mpret,” 
the German Prince Wilhelm of Wied, and his 
international police force, excited the mirthful 
scorn of his Homeric subjects, who promptly 
chased him to the seashore under the protecting 
guns of foreign warships, and thenceforth did 
as they pleased. Furthermore, small as was 
the new state, it contained discontented ele- 
ments. In southern Albania there was a 
Greek population which declined to recognize 
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the frontier drawn by the Great Powers, 
declared their union with Greece, raised “ Holy 
Battalions,” and started a fierce guerilla war 
with their Albanian neighbors. Such was the 
situation when the European War began. 
During the war Albania has been marched 
and fought over by various armies, most of the 
south now being occupied by the Italians, 
while some of the northern districts are held 
by the Jugoslavs. Italy desires to obtain a 
protectorate over all Albania and opposes its 
division between Jugoslavia and Greece. The 
fate of Albania is still uncertain. 


THE MACEDONIAN TANGLE 


ACEDONIA has no separate political 
existence, but since it is the main source 
of Balkan troubles I have thought it best to 
isolate the problem for separate discussion. 
Macedonia is an irregularly shaped block 
of territory situated in the west-central part 
of the Balkan Peninsula. The various 
mountain-chains which wall it in on every 
side, save its A2gean sea-front on the south, 
give it a certain geographic unity. Since the 
Balkan Wars of 1912-13, as a result of which 
Macedonia was taken from Turkey, and 
divided between Serbia, Greece, and Bulgaria, 
the region does not clearly appear on political 
maps; but on maps of the Balkans previous to 
1912 Macedonia does so appear. The Turkish 
“vilayets,” or provinces, of Saloniki, Monastir, 
and Kossovo, taken together, cover virtually 
the geographical limits of the Macedonian 
area. These vilayets had a combined area 
of about 36,000 square miles, approximately 
the area of Indiana. Macedonia’s population 
in 1912, before the Balkan Wars, was estimated 
at 2,000,000. The territorial settlement which 
concluded the Second Balkan War thus appor- 
tioned Macedonia: to Serbia—15,000 square 
miles; to Greece—14,000 square miles; to Bul- 
garia—7,000 square miles. No reliable esti- 
mate of the population has been possible after 
the awful vicissitudes through which Ma- 
cedonia has passed since 1912. It is known 
that wholesale shifts of population have 
occurred, accompanied with terrible loss of life. 
The one thing certain is that the population 
as a whole has been greatly reduced in numbers. 
Macedonia is, for two reasons, marked out 
as the inevitable storm-centre of Balkan 
politics. In the first place, it is the topo- 
graphical heart of the peninsula. In the 
second place, it is the ethnic crossroads where 
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all the Balkan races meet. It 1s therefore self- 
evident that any Balkan nation which could 
lay a firm hand on Macedonia would soon be- 
come the master of the peninsula, dwarfing 
the other nations to a position of permanent 
inferiority. 

The racial make-up of Macedonia is an 
extraordinary one. Within this relatively 
restricted area, with its population but little 
larger than that of the Borough of Brooklyn, 
representatives of every Balkan people are 
found, mixed up in the most inextricable con- 
fusion. As to the relative proportions of the 
different races, no exact statistics are, or ever 
have been, available. Even before the Bal- 
kan Wars, Macedonia’s ethnic make-up was 
largely a matter of conjecture. Turkish stat- 
istics were proverbially loose, while the unoffic- 
ial “statistics” offered by representatives of the 
Christian races were mere propagandist special 
pleading. The last seven years have produced 
further momentous changes, and what the 
present situation is no one can truly say. I 
am forced, therefore, to use the most reliable 
conjectures concerning the racial situation at 
the beginning of 1912, before the Balkan 
Wars. 

In 1912 the three main racial elements in 
Macedonia were the Turks, the Greeks, and the 
Slavs. The Turkish element in Macedonia 
numbered about 500,000, or one quarter of the 
total population. It was mostly rural, and 
was settled in large blocks in various parts of 
the country. Associated with the Turks, at 
least as against the Christians, were the 
Albanians (mostly Mohammedans like the 
Turks), the Albanian settlements being mainly 
in the north near the Serbian border as it then 
stood. The Greek element was concentrated 
mostly in southern Macedonia just north of 
Greece proper and stretching northward along 
the /&gean seaboard. Many Greeks were, 
however, found in the towns throughout the 
whole country. The Greek element numbered 
about 250,000, or one eighth of the total 
population. Associated with the Greeks were 
the so-called “ Kutzo-Vlachs,” a queer people 
akin to the Rumanians in blood, but all more 
or less Hellenized. These numbered about 
50,000. The Slav element in Macedonia 
predominated over practically the whole coun- 
try north of the Greek race-zone, and num- 
bered about 1,000,000, one half of the total 
population. But exactly what sort of Slavs 
these were was a fiercely disputed point. The 
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Bulgarians claimed they were good Bulgars, 
the Serbs claimed they were good Serbs, while 
the Greeks asserted that, though Slavic in 
blood and speech, a large proportion of these 
Macedonian Slavs was Greek at heart. The 
varied arguments adduced to prove these 
rival theses would make the uninitiated’s 
head swim. From the composite testimony 
of the most reliable neutral observers, the truth 
of the matter seems to be that the Slavs of 
northern Macedonia near Serbia, numbering 
perhaps 150,000, felt themselves to be Serbs; 
that the Slavs of the south, where they lived 
among the predominantly Greek population 
(about 50,000), felt themselves nationally 
Greek ;and that the bulk of the remaining Slavs 
in central Macedonia, right across the country 
from east to west, felt themselves Bulgarian. 
In 1912 the Bulgar-feeling Slavs were probably 
at least 600,000. It was because neither 
Serbia nor Greece could see Bulgaria extend 
itself right across the peninsula to Albania that 
the Balkan allies quarrelled and fought the 
Second Balkan War of 1913, and thereafter 
Bulgaria was entirely excluded from the cov- 
eted central Macedonian area. It was to 
“redeem” the lost blood-brothers, most of 
whom had passed under Serbian rule, that 
Bulgaria joined Germany in the late war. 
Beaten once more, Bulgaria stands slight 
chance of ever redeeming those populations, 
but Bulgarian sentiment in the matter is fan- 
atical and probably ineradicable. However, 
Bulgaria may soon have to mourn other lost 
“brothers,” if Serbia and Greece have their 
way, for both claim considerable slices of - 
Bulgaria’s present territory. Serbia asserts 
that the so-called Bulgars of northwestern 
Bulgaria are merely Bulgar-veneered Serbs, 
while Greece points to the Greek element along 
the AZgean coast-strip awarded Bulgaria from 
Turkey in 1912-13, and desires all this region, 
thereby excluding Bulgaria entirely from the 
“Egean Sea. In fact, some Greek nationalists 
point to the Greek element in the towns of 
south-central Bulgaria and the Greek settle- 
ments of Bulgaria’s Black Sea littoral, and ask 
that these be “redeemed” for Hellas. This 
would, of course, mean Bulgaria’s virtual 
extinction as a nation. 

One last race element in Macedonia should 
be mentioned—the Jews. In Turkish times 
the Jews were powerful and influential, their 
chief centre being Macedonia’s leading port 
town, Saloniki, where they formed, in 1912, 
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fully one half the population. After their 
transfer to Greek rule through Saloniki’s 
inclusion within the Greek zone, the position 
of the Jews changed for the worse. No love 
is lost between these two essentially commer- 
cial peoples, while the more or less pro-Turkish 
sentiments of the Jews made them doubly 
unpopular. After the Balkan Wars, therefore, 
the Jews emigrated wholesale to Turkey, 
whither, it may be noted, the Macedonian 
Turks also went in vast numbers. 


GREECE 


¢ REEK national claims are numerous and 
J widespread. In fact, they are not con- 
fined to the Balkans, but extend to Asia Minor 
and theeastern Mediterranean island of Cyprus 
as well. Those Asiatic claims, however, fall 
outside the field of this paper. Regarding 
Greece’s Balkan claims, I have already dis- 
cussed Hellenic aspirations in Macedonia and 
southern Albania, not to mention the extreme 
claims on much of Bulgaria. There remain 
the Greek aspirations for what is left of 
European Turkey—in other words, Constantin- 
ople, together with its small Thracian hinter- 
land. This shrunken remnant of Turkey’s 
once mighty European empire has an area of a 
trifle less than 11,000 square miles with a pop- 
ulation of less than 2,000,000 souls, two 
thirds of which resides in Constantinople. 
The Greeks adduce several claims to this much- 
coveted spot. The Greek element is more 
numerous in Constantinople than any other 
Christian race, forming nearly one fourth of the 
city’s total population. Only the Turks are 
more numerous. There is also a strong Greek 
minority in the Thracian hinterland. Then 
there are the. historical arguments. The 
modern Greeks rezard themselves as the heirs 
of both Ancient Hellas and the Medizval 
Byzantine Empire, and they recall the fact 
that Constantinople was always a Greek city 
down to the Turkish conquest in 1453. The 
Greeks regard Constantinople as the natural 
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and inevitable focus of the Hellenic world. 
It is to obtain a land connection with Thrace 
and Constantinople that Greece’s insistence on 
annexing Bulgaria’s A2gean littoral is largely 
due. 


BULGARIA 


ULGARIA’S claims to-day seem _inter- 

esting mainly in a historical sense, since 
she backed the wrong horse in the late war and 
must now pay the penalty of poor judgment. 
Nevertheless, since Bulgaria has always been 
blessed (or cursed) with a keen New Balkan 
national appetite, it would perhaps be well to 
sketch briefly her aspirations. Bulgaria’s 
claims on Macedonia have already been men- 
tioned. During her brief period of triumph 
from 1915 to 1918 when, in conjunction with 
her Teutonic partners she overran the whole 
Balkan Peninsula north of Greece, Bulgaria’s 
ambitions were truly far-reaching. Not only 
all Macedonia, but also much of Serbia proper 
was earmarked for annexation, the Bulgarians 
entertaining a fixed idea that the Serbs are 
really camouflaged Bulgars, akin to the Serb 
foible for regarding the Bulgars as Bulgar- 
veneered Serbs. Also, the Dobrudja was to 
be taken from Rumania as being geographically 
part and parcel of the Bulgarian homeland. 
Lastly, there was a secret yearning for Con- 
stantinople, though this was not trumpeted 
abroad out of deference for their Turkish 
brothers-in-arms. Czar Ferdinand was sup- 
posed to have been chronically stirred by 
visions of his exalted self beside the Golden 
Horn proclaimed Emperor of the Balkans. 
Such: were the dreams. To-day Bulgaria is 
wrestling with hard realities. 


“TURKEY. 


HERE remains the Turk. I have al- 

ready described his slight remaining 
stake in the Balkans. But as for his claims, 
whatever they may have been, they are no 
longer worth the telling. 





HOW THE NC FLIERS WERE BUILT 


Admiral Taylor’s Decision to Build Planes That Could Fly Across 
the Atlantic —The Work of Designing a Machine, and the Difficulties 
That Attended the Early Efforts—The Gloomy Forecasts and End- 
less Tests—The Construction of the Planes—Their Early Trials 
and Unqualified Success— The Start of the Trans-Atlantic Flight 


By COMMANDER G. C. WESTERVELT, U.S.N. 


ARLY in September, 1917, Rear- 
Admiral D. W. Taylor called Naval 
Constructor J. C. Hunsaker and my- 
self into his office, and took our breath 
away by giving us terse instruc- 
tions to begin the design of a seaplane that 
could cross the Atlantic under its own power. 
The longest non-stop flight that had then 
been made was only about 1,200 miles and 
that had been accomplished under ideal condi- 
tions in the immediate neighborhood of a flying 
field, where any ordinary mishap would have 
resulted merely in an enforced landing. The 
shortest route across the Atlantic required one 
hop of at least 1,330 miles. And here was the 
Chief Constructor of the United States Navy 
calmly commanding us to bridge that gap, 
and if possible the full 1,933 miles from New- 
foundland to Ireland—to do what the combined 
genius and resources of France, Italy, and 
Great Britain had not achieved in three years 
under the desperate stimulation of war. 
| had just returned from a trip to England, 
France, and Italy where it had been pointed 
out by thoroughly practical and experienced 
men that airplanes of such a size and of such 
radius were as yet beyond our reach. Much 
investigation had pointed in the same direc- 
tion, and. Naval Constructor Hunsaker, who 
was in charge of the Aéronautical Branch of the 
Bureau. of Construction and Repair, and 
had had a great deal of experience in such 
matters, felt the same way about it. We pre- 
sented the objections that were in the way, 
and Admiral Taylor, after listening patiently 
to them, waved his hand as if to close the con- 
ference, and turning in his swivel chair he ended 
the discussion by ordering us toe “get busy and 
produce results.” 
The two of us left the Admiral’s office to- 
gether, and as the door closed behind us we 


paused, as if by mutual inspiration, and looked 
at each other. — 

“What in hell do we do now?” asked Hun- 
saker, after a moment. 

“1’m damned if I know,” I replied. 

The reason for Admiral Taylor’s imperative 
command was plain enough. The cry from 
Europe was for aid in overcoming the sub- 
marine. Ships were being sunk far faster than 
they were being replaced, and the Allies were 
straining every nerve to overcome the menace 
that threatened. Many things were being 
tried, and few were yet accomplishing much, 
while the Hun was becoming more and more 
proficient, and more and more daring in the 
use of his underwater weapon. Patrol boats 
were being sent over by the score. Submarine 
chasers were being built by the hundred, and 
destroyers were being constructed in every 
available shipyard. 

In addition to this, the value of hydroaéro- 
planes had been definitely established by the 
British, and the cry was for more planes. The 
Navy Department immediately undertook the 
work of supplying flying boats, but was faced 
with the difficulty of transportation. The 
shortage of ships made it impractical to send 
the bulky planes across to the exclusion of even 
more vital necessities. One great ship was 
loaded with planes, and was able to carry 
twenty-five, which, in tonnage, was the merest 
fraction of her capacity. 

To send planes was vitally necessary. To 
secure cargo space for such a task was difficult. 
It was at this point that Rear-Admiral Taylor, 
Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair of the Navy Department, made his great 
stride toward the solution of the problem by 
ordering the design of planes that could fly 
across the Atlantic. 

From the time of our entry into the war until 
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FROM LANGLEY’S “AERODROME ’’— 


“Langley’s Folly” built after extensive investigation in the ’nineties by Samuel 
Pierpont Langley. This machine was wrecked at first but was later flown by Curtiss 
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—TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN ADVANCE IN— 


An early model of the flying boat. This triplane was one of a series constructed in the 
effort to improve the design of this type. The NC planes are outgrowths of this work 
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—TO THE “FLYING BOAT’ — 


A later model of the flying boat. Planes similar to this were used during the war, 
and one—the “America’’—was built to attempt the trans-Atlantic flight 
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—THE CONSTRUCTION OF AIRPLANES 


NC-1.—This plane flew with fifty-one passengers—four more than the number under 
the wing to the right of the boat hull. This plane started with NC-3 and NC-4 for Europe 








THE SKELETON OF A WING 


The NC planes are 126 feet from tip to tip, and the wings are 12 feet from front to back. 
These wings must bear the entire weight of the plane, and must be as light as possible 
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THE EARLY DESIGN FOR THE CENTRAL NACELLE 


After a number of tests this engine mounting was changed. Another motor was 
mounted aft the one shown and the pilots were placed in the boat hull 





IN THE WIRELESS COMPARTMENT OF NC-I 


The wireless apparatus is set up in a special compartment of the boat, and has a 
radius of 300 miles while in the air and 100 from the water 


THE EARLY DASH ARRANGEMENT 


. This was changed when the fourth motor was mounted, and a number of other dials 
were added, the dash being moved from the central nacelle to the boat hull 














THE NAVIGATOR’S COCKPIT A GASOLENE TANK 


In the bow of the boat, showing some of Nine of these 200-gallon tanks are 
the special navigating instruments mounted in the hull of each flying boat 

















NC-3 AT ROCKAWAY 


Showing the four propellors, three of which are tractors and one a pusher. The 
two mounted amidships are driven by separate motors mounted in the same nacelle 



































AT THE HEAD OF THE MARINE RAILWAY 


NC-4 on the big concrete platform outside the hangar at Rockaway before the 
trans-Atlantic flight was started. This is the plane that made the successful crossing 














NC-4 IN THE WATER AT ROCKAWAY 


This shows the wind shields for the pilots, and the method utilized to reach the outer 
motors by means of the cleats on the braces that run up to each engine from the boat 





HOW AIRPLANE 
TESTS 


ARE MADE IN— 














THE WIND TUNNEL 
AT THE 


CURTISS PLANT 








In order to test planes 
and parts of planes for 
resistance, this huge 
“wind tunnel” was built 
at the Curtiss plant. A 
propeller, driven by a 
Liberty motor, mounted 
at the opening shown in 
the upper picture, draws 
the air into the big 
trumpet from which it 
rushes through the 
honeycombed opening 
shown at the right. 
This  straightens out 
the air currents and— 








—prevents irregular ed- 
dies. The model to be 
tested is pictured just 
above the man’s head and 
is mounted ona delicate 
machine that automat- 
ically registers the stres- 
ses generated. This re- 
gistering apparatus is 
mounted in the square 
house through which the 
wind tunnel runs, and an 
observer at the base of 
the mechanism on the 
floor below, records the 
data 
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THE POSSIBLE AIR ROUTES ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 
The NC-planes started from Rockaway, their route leading to Newfoundland and the 


Azores. 


the middle of June, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments had been endeavoring to secure sufficient 
information regarding the air services of our 
military associates to make possiblé the adop- 
tion and carrying out of an effective pro- 
gramme, but this information had not been 
forthcoming. It is true that much had been 
obtained from many sources, that numbers of 
British, French, and Italian officers had come to 
the United States with sample planes and with 
advice, and that definite recommendations had 
been received from the War Departments and 
Admiralties of Great Britain and France. 
But the recommendations were so various and 


contradictory that it had not been possible - 


to base our actions upon them. 

Because of this, on the 16th of June, 1917, 
a somewhat hastily formed joint Army and 
Navy commission, composed of Maj. R. C. 
Bolling, Capt. V. C. Clark, Capt. E. S. Gor- 
rell, Capt. Howard Marmon, and Captain 


Hawker and Grieve took the course from Newfoundland to Ireland 


Hughes for the Army, and Lieut. W. G. 
Child and myself for the Navy, sailed for 
England in order to secure first-hand informa- 
tion on which to base a programme. 

The investigation carried out took us through 
various airplane factories in England, France, 
and Italy, and on August 20th | sailed from 
Liverpool in order to lay before Admiral 
Taylor the information that had been gath- 
ered concerning airplanes to be used by the 
Navy. 

From the information gathered on the other 
side it seemed that exceptionally large planes 
were not successful, and the consensus of opin- 
ion favored the smaller and medium size ma- 
chines. These, however, were far too small 
to be flown across the Atlantic, owing to their 
limited carrying capacity, and it was despite 
my report on the opinions of British naval 
officers who had studied the subject, that Ad- 
miral Taylor decided to design airplanes of 





Page night-bombing 
planes were powered with 
Rolls-Royce motors, and 
it was suggested that 
these motors be built in 
America for the projected 
planes. After much in- 
vestigation, however, we 
decided to use the Lib- 





WHEN THE WIND BLOWS FROM BEHIND 


Everyone has noticed, while riding in an automobile 
behind a windshield, how the wind seems to be blowing 
from behind. It is merely an eddy caused by the rapid 
advance of the flat windshield through the air 


sufficient size and radius of action to fly from 
America to Europe. 

Admiral Taylor was given all the informa- 
tion that had been gathered, together with that 
available concerning the larger types of planes, 
and evinced an interest in much larger flying 
craft than any the Navy was contemplating, 
asking for all the information that could be 
supplied concerning these large machines. 
This interest of Admiral Taylor’s was not new. 
He had, before the departure of the joint Army 
and Navy commission, impressed me with the 
necessity of securing all the available informa- 
tion possible on this subject. The report given 


him, however, was not encouraging, and such 
suggestions as were made did not seem, at the 


time, to have much in their favor. But this 
did not discourage him in the least. It was 
after a number of conferences that he sent for 
Naval Constructor Hunsaker and myself and 
told us that we were to undertake immediately 
the design of the planes. These machines 
must be made capable of flights of long dura- 
tion, must be so constructed as to have a large 
bomb-carrying capacity, and must be given 
armament of sufficient power to drive off 
smaller and faster aircraft. They must also 
be produced rapidly in order 
to play a positive part in the 
anti-submarine campaign. 

In America there was, at 
this time, no motor of proved 
ability that could bedepended 
upon to drive the huge planes 
that were to be designed. 
The Liberty motor was in its 
early stages, and was not the 
accepted power plant that it 
later proved itself to be. 

In England the Handley- 


erty motor, which, as 
time progressed, became 
more and more reliable and powerful. 

But the question of the motor was not the 
only difficulty that had to be faced. There 
are two principal types of seaplanes, between 
which we were forced to choose. One is known 
as the hydroaéroplane, and bears close re- 
semblance to the ordinary land plane, except 
that for the usual running gear, made up of 
struts and wheels, the hydroaéroplane substi- 
tutes floats of such size and shape as to sup- 


‘port the weight of the machine while it rests 


upon the water, and so designed as to permit 
running at high speeds over the surface of the 
water in order to start flights and to end them. 

The other type is a machine which, funda- 
mentally, is also a hydroaéroplane, but which 
has been given another name in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the type just described. This 
other type is the “flying boat,’”’ and is the out- 
growth of a great amount of work done by 
Glenn Curtiss, the American manufacturer of 
airplanes. The flying boat differs from the 
hydroaéroplane principally in the fact that it 
combines the fuselage and floats in a boat, 


HOW A FLAT SURFACE STIRS UP THE AIR 


This diagram, with the next two, shows that it is the 
shape of body, rather than the size, that causes undue 
disturbances in the air. In this and the following two 
diagrams the cross section of the body presented to the 
wind is the same. Notice the numerous air eddies caused 
by this shape as compared to the streamline shape di- 
rectly opposite. These eddies use up power 
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which is the foundation for 
the construction of the entire 
machine. This boat is so con- 
structed as to permit, as do 
the floats of the hydroaéro- 
plane, swift movement along 
the surface of the water, and 








is much more seaworthy than 





are the floats of the other 








type. 

After careful consideration of the advantages 
of both these types we decided to design a 
“flying boat,”’ and after the decision had been 
made, we determined to incorporate the Cur- 
tiss design to such a degree as was practical. 
Inasmuch as Glenn H. Curtiss, the originator 
of the Curtiss flying boat, was the greatest 
authority on this particular type, he was called 
to Washington, and in a conference with Ad- 
miral Taylor, Naval Constructor Hunsaker, 
and myself, together with two designers who 
accompanied Mr. Curtiss, he suggested a 
type of flying boat, somewhat different in ap- 
pearance as well as in size from those which 
had previously made such successful flights. 

The general outlines were laid down and 
much investigation followed. For several 
months these investigations took up the time 
of all of us who were assigned to this work. 
When the design was actively started, it was 
intended to construct a craft that could fly 
from Newfoundland to Ireland. This called 
for one that could carry approximately 12,000 
pounds of fuel and oil, and the entire weight 
of such a machine, as it was figured at that 
time, was to be about 26,000 pounds. 

This work was being carried on under my 
supervision, at the factory of the Curtiss Com- 
pany in Buffalo. The designs were made, 
and when they were sufficiently complete 
Naval Constructor Hunsaker and an assistant 


THE EFFECT OF STREAMLINE FORMS 
Such a body moving through the air used up less 
power than either of the others shown. Consequently 
this shape is largely used for struts and braces on air- 
planes 





THE CURRENTS CAUSED BY A ROUND OBJECT 


Although not so bad as those caused by the flat 
obstacle there is still too much drag caused for good 
airplane design 


visited Buffalo. They brought with them the 
latest coefficients of the resistances of various 
airplane structural forms, which they had ob- 
tained from the National Physical Labora- 
tory in England, and accurate determinations 
of resistance and speed were carefully made. 

The results of this work were highly disap- 
pointing. The resistance of the flying boat, 
as it was designed, was so great that the speed 
for the horsepower available would have been 
low. Instead of the 1,900 miles that had been 
expected and desired, there was indicated a 
radius of flight not in excess of 1,300. 

The acceptance of these figures involved the 
acknowledgment of the impracticability of a 
flight from Newfoundland to Ireland in any 
three-motored plane that we were prepared to 
design. This was, of course, a disappointment 
of major proportions. It seemed undesirable, 
from many considerations, to design a machine 
of still greater dimensions, and when the diffi- 
culties were presented to Admiral Taylor, he 
gave us permission to continue the design of 
the smaller machine. With this type it still 
seemed possible to make a flight to the Azores, 
and, refuelling there, to continue the flight to 
Portugal. 

With our enthusiasm somewhat dulled, for 
the time being, by this unexpected setback, 
we set to work to produce the details for a 
flying boat of a total weight of 22,000 pounds, 
and an estimated flight 
radius of 1,400 miles. By 








this time the name of the 








model had been decided 
. upon, and the first plane 
was to be called the NC-1, 
the initials standing for 
“Navy Curtiss,” and the 








numeral for the number of 














the machine itself. 











How the N-C Fliers Were Built 












































There are two forces tending to lift this plane. One 
is the pressure of the air against the lower surface. The 
other is the partial vacuum formed above the plane. 
And of the two the vacuum is the greater 


As I have explained, the flying boat is a ma- 
chine which differs from other types in having 
a boat which is used as landing gear and fuse- 
lage. In the smaller models of flying boats, 
as developed by the Curtiss Company, this 
boat ends with the tail of the machine and sup- 
ports directly the tail surfaces. This plan, 
however, was not considered desirable for the 
great planes that we were designing, and a 
modified type was adopted, made up of a boat 
forty-five feet in length, from the stern of which 
a framework extends, supporting the surfaces 
that make up the tail. 

The original suggestion for this type of boat 
hull was made by Mr. Curtiss. In working out 
the details of the actual hull decided upon, the 
long experience of Naval Constructor (now 
Commander) Richardson proved most valu- 
able. Naval Constructor Richardson was 
temporarily moved to Buffalo from his station 
at Pensacola shortly after the commencement 
of this design, and was able to use his great 
knowledge of seaplane design in connection 
with many of the details with the best results. 
With the codperation of Naval Constructor 
McEntee, in charge of the Towing Tank of 
the Washington Navy Yard, he developed a 
set of lines for the NC hulls which have been 
proved by experience to be of remarkable 
efficiency. 

In December, 1917, the Curtiss Company 
opened a factory at Garden City, Long Island, 
and the work of designing the NC-1 was 
transferred from Buffalo to the new plant. 
Shortly after this, the work of construction 
was begun on the plane. Among many persons 
who were familiar with the work being done 
optimism was never great regarding it, and 
when the hull of one of the boats assumed its 
shape in the factory it was made the subject of 
more than one jest, and many men of ex- 


perience contended that it 

would never get off the 

water. It is true that the 

design was radical in the 

extreme as compared with 

former models of smaller 

boats, and the remarks 

made about it, considered 

as a forecast, were gloomy. 

Asa matter of fact many 

criticisms were made of it, 

and on at least one occasion it was reported to 

Mr. Handley-Page, the English designer, by an 

officer not engaged on the work, that “ Wester- 

velt is working on the design of an awful freak,” 

while a British Colonel, in his official report of 

his inspection of the plane remarked, “the 

machine is impossible, and is not likely to be 
of any use whatever.” 

It must be remembered that in the design of 
this machine an enormous amount of energy 
had been expended. There was to be some- 
thing new under the sun, and the work re- 
quired in order to secure the necessary data 
on which to base the design of the plane was 
tremendous. For months draftsmen had 
worked, and designers had labored, while in- 
numerable tests took place, in order to prove 
every point before it was incorporated in the 
design. 

A contract had been entered into with the 
Curtiss Company, and after four of the planes 
were authorized it was decided to have 
some of the work done outside the Curtiss 
plant. Accordingly the work was divided 
among a number of companies in New York, 
in Albany, and in New England. For instance, 
the contract was let to Lawley & Sons, boat 
builders, to construct two of the boats for the 
NC planes. The Herreshoff Manufacturing 
Company, designers and builders of many 
racing yachts, contracted to build another, 
and the Curtiss Company took the fourth. 
Many other parts were ordered from many other 
concerns, until finally we had parts under con- 
struction in more than a dozen different places. 

Gradually the parts being manufactured at 
the various factories were completed. Lawley 
and Herreshoff sent the boats. The gas tanks 
arrived. The motors, heavily crated, also came, 
and the work of erecting the machines began. 

A firm in New York City had taken a con- 
tract for all of the wings, and the problem of 
getting them to Garden City was not the least 
of our worries. 
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Their great size and their fragility made the 
job a delicate one, and finally it was decided 
that they could be moved with safety only at 
night, when the traffic had left the streets 
comparatively clear. But even then a diffi- 
culty remained. Motor trucks were far too 
small to carry the wings, and we were utterly 
at sea until someone hit upon the bright idea 
of securing for the purpose one of the huge, 
ungainly trucks used by the theatres to trans- 
port scenery. 

On the night chosen the wings were loaded 
on to the truck and with an auto preceding, 
from which an officer waved a red light threat- 
eningly at everyone ahead, frightening them 
away, and with another auto following, from 
which a similar display of lights was made, 
the precious freight moved slowly out of the 
city and covered the twenty miles to Garden 
City without the slightest mishap. 

By this time it became necessary to choose a 
place nearer the water, at which the planes 
could be reérected and tested. The Navy 
Department finally decided on Rockaway 
Beach for the purpose. There was already a 
naval air station there, and it was consequently 
readily available for the work. 

Rockaway is a narrow sand spit with the 
Atlantic on one side, where the planes could be 
given their “seagoing” test, and with the 
sheltered waters of Jamaica Bay on the other, 
where the planes could be tried out in water not 
so subject to heavy seas. 

Here it was decided to construct a hangar, 
and authority was requested. When the neces- 
Sary permission came, however, it permitted 
the construction of a hangar large enough for 
only two of the planes. Although this was 
not just what we had hoped for this smaller 
building was constructed, together with a 
concrete platform 150 feet square, which was 
placed so as to be convenient to a marine rail- 
way which ran down the beach into the water, 
_and so constructed as to handle the heavy 
planes from the concrete platform to the water. 

In order to facilitate the movement of the 
planes about the platform 
and into the hangar special 
trucks with swivel wheels 
were constructed. This 
made it easily possible for a 
few men to turn one of the 
planes around, simply by 
pushing against a wing tip. 
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structed as to fit accurately the bottoms of the 
boat hulls, and the surfaces that came in contact 
with the hulls of the flying boats were carefully 
covered with felt, in order to protect the fragile 
structures. 

To launch a plane a small tractor pulled it 
from the hangar where it normally sat upon its 
swivel-wheeled truck, and crossing the concrete 
platform ran both the airplane and the truck 
on to the heavy car that operated on the 
marine railway. This, in turn, was allowed 
to run down its slightly inclined track, and 
when it had run out into water of sufficient 
depth the plane floated clear of its cradle, 
after which the car could be pulled back up 
the inclined track and the truck on which the 
plane had rested in the hangar could be run off 
to allow another plane to be launched. 

We had a hangar for two planes, but we had 
four planes to take care of. It was conse- 
quently necessary to have two buoys anchored 
at a short distance from shore, to serve as 
anchor buoys for the two planes that had no 
permanent cover. These buoys were made fast 
to 450-pound mushroom anchors, which were 
of sufficient weight to firmly hold the plane 
even in fairly high winds. 

By October 3rd NC-1 was assembled, and 
on the 4th the first trial was made. From that 
date until January 17th the time of those 
assigned to the work was taken up by trials 
and the changes resulting from the trials. 
Many changes were made. Some were of im- 
portance, and some were unimportant, but all 
of them took time. 

By the 1st of November, Naval Construc- 
tor Richardson had been so much encouraged 
by the performance of the NC-1 that he deter- 


A CROSS SECTION OF AN AIRPLANE WING 


It has been said that a piano box would fly if driven 
through the air at the proper angle of inclination and 
at the necessary speed. This shape is much more effi- 
cient, however, than are piano boxes. This diagram 
shows the slight disturbance caused by the forward 
movement of this plane. As with the flat surface pic- 
tured opposite, the vacuum above lifts more than the 
pressure below 











The trucks were so con- 
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mined on a more ambitious project than the 
simple tests that had, up to this time, been 
made. Consequently, on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, a start was made from Rockaway Beach 
for the City of Washington, for the purpose of 
exhibiting the plane to the interested officials 
there. 

In addition to Commander Richardson and 
Lieut. D. H. McCulloch, who acted as pilot, 
there were seven men as passengers or members 
of the crew. With this crew of nine the total 
weight of the flying boat was 20,272 pounds. 
Six hundred and ninety-one gallons of gasolene 
were carried, and the oil tanks and radiators 
were filled. 

The day was fair and clear, a light east wind 
was blowing, and the sea was practically 
‘smooth. The getaway was made at 10:50 
A. M., and the course was set parallel to the 
New Jersey and Delaware coasts. For the 
first half hour everything proceeded smoothly. 
Then a leak was discovered in the water con- 
nections of the central radiator. The central 
motor was shut down, and the flight was con- 
tinued on the two outer motors, an attempt 
being made to repair the leak while in the air. 
This was found to be too difficult and a land- 
ing was made. In the event of necessity the 


flight could have been continued, but the fail- 


ure of another motor as the plane was crossing 
from the ocean to Chesapeake Bay might have 
necessitated a forced landing on the peninsula. 
Such a landing would have destroyed the 
machine, and would have seriously endangered 
the lives of all on board. 

The repair was made, and the flight contin- 
ued. No difficulty was experienced either in 
alighting or in starting from the water, al- 
though swells eight or ten feet in heizht were 
running. The remainder of the trip was 
passed without any unusual incident, and a 
landing was made at the Anacostia Naval 
Air Station at 5:10 P. M. 

The distance flown was about 360 miles, and 
the time spent in the air totaled five hours and 
nineteen minutes. 

On the following morning the plane was in- 
spected by Adniiral Taylor, and by several 
other officers, and at 1:40 P.M. anchor was 
weighed, and the return trip was commenced. 
Instead of returning over the same route the 
plane headed for Hampton Roads, and at 4:29 
landed at the Naval Air Station there. On 
the following morning the trip to Rockaway 
Beach was begun, and, except for a dirty car- 
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buretor which had to be cleaned, the trip was 
made without incident. 

On this round trip flight 1,024 gallons of 
gasolene had been consumed, and a total 
distance of 819 miles had been covered. 

Further tests were made during the month, 
and on the 27th a flight was made in which 
fifty-one passengers were carried, setting a 
new record, and surpassing the performance of 
the Handley-Page, which had, a few days pre- 
viously, flown with forty. 

By January 17th the tests of this craft were 
completed, and on that date it was turned over 
to the operating branch of the Navy for active 
service. 

Work had been under way, of course, on the 
other machines, and by the 1st of May every- 
thing was ready for the trans-Atlantic flight 
that had been planned. Only three out of the 
four were to be flown, the wings from the other 
—NC-2—having been used to replace those dam- 
aged some time before on another of the planes. 

Consequently, on May 8th, after several 
previous starts had been called off, the big 
planes got under way. 

Rockaway was crowded with sightseers and 
reporters. Moving picture men and other 
photographers were snapping pictures from 
every conceivable angle. Small craft dotted 
the water here and there, with their occupants 
patiently waiting for the start. Every man at- 
tached to the air station who was not actually 
engaged in assisting in the start was standing by, 
an interested spectator, while officers and offi- 
cials whose work had resulted in this unparal- 
leled test, were thrilled with pride as the crews 
took their places and the big motors werestarted. 

Confidence in the outcome was everywhere 
evident. No one seemed to doubt the possi- 
bilities of the planes. In the midst of all the 
optimism | thought of the difficult hours that 
we had spent months before, when confidence 
was mixed in rather disappointing proportions 
with gloomy forecasts—when what we were 
accomplishing seemed dwarfed to insignifi- 
cance by the difficulties to be overcome. 

The great motors roared, and the gusts 
from the propellors shivered the water into a 
thousand ripples as the great birds slid swiftly 
across the bay and took the air on the first 
stage of their adventurous journey, while those 
of us who were left behind stood watching them 
as they faded in the distance—the first of their 
kind to attempt, and one of them the first to 
succeed in the crossing of the Western Ocean. 





‘TAKE UP THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN!” 


Kipling’s Call to America to Share the Obligation 
of Leadership of the Backwark Peoples, Recalled in 
the Light of the Mandatories of the Peace Treaty 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


To the Judge of Right and Wrong 
With Whom fulfilment lies 
Our purpose and our power belong, 


Our faith and sacrifice. 
—From ‘The Choice,’ 


’ by Rudyard Kipling. 
T IS by something more than a happy 
chance that a Fifth Avenue stationer has 
recently been displaying in the same 
window a crystal globe—really intended 
to call attention to a book of spiritualistic 
revelations—and a number of volumes of “The 
Years Between”; for not even the Argosy 
which decorates the cover of these latest col- 
lected verses of the laureate of the Anglo- 
Saxon race is a fitter symbol of “golden freight 
beneath the hatches” than is the crystal ball of 
the mystical vision, the prophecy—fulfilled 
and in fulfilment—revealed on almost every 
page. 

To a degree unapproached by any other 
writerof modern times, Rudyard Kiplingis gifted 
with the vision of the seer, the reader of the 
future. The proof of this is written clear for 
all who will read his poems of the first decade 
of the present century in the light of the events 
of the second decade. “The Islanders” might 
almost have been writien after August, 1914, 
instead of 1902, so vividly did it picture the 
chaos into which Kipling foresaw his country’s 
lack of preparedness would expose her when the 
storm he saw gathering in “the womb of the 
blotting war cloud” finally broke, as he knew 
it must. 

Kipling did more than warn of the storm and 
‘of the way to prepare for it; he pointed his 
finger at the inevitableenemy. “The Rowers” 


was written the same year as was “The Is-: 


landers’”’—a good twelve years before Germany 
threw off her mask at Armageddon—but read 
the protest put in the mouths of the men he 
pictured as pulling in Britain’s war galley 
when his government acceded to Berlin’s invi- 
tation to make a joint naval demonstration in 


the hope of ‘bluffing Venezuela in squaring up 
her arrears of debt. 


‘*Neath all the flags of all mankind 
That use upon the seas, 
Was there no other fleet to find 
That you strike hands with these? 


‘Of evil times that men can choos2 
On evil fate to fall, 
What brooding Judgment let you loose 
To pick the worst of all? 


‘In sight of peace—from the Narrow Seas 
O’er half the world to run— 
With a cheated crew, to league anew 
With the Goth and the shameless Hun!’ 


Except for the inimitable Kipling “kick” in 
them, those are just about such verses as one 
can imagine some of our own poets turning out if 
—let us say this fall—Berlin should suggest to 
Washington that a German-American squad- 
ron should demonstrate off Petrograd to en- 
force the coliection of “our common war 
claims”’ against Russia. 

It is easy enough to-day for any one capable 
of reading the English language to discover 
Kipling the seer; to have recognized the prophet 
in the years before fulfilment was another 
matter. Yet that the sympathetic student 
might have discerned the forerunning glow of 
vision is attested by these words of Paul Elmer 
More, written at a date of which I am not cer- 
tain, but a good many years ago in any case. 

“Kipling’s sense of order and, obedience 
rises into a pure feeling for righteousness that 
reminds one of the ancient Hebrew prophets. 

He is the inspired spokesman of his 
people because the Anglo-Saxon race, more 
than any other, has retained the lové of He- 
braism, the feeling of a force dwelling apart, 
yet human in its limitations, that shapes the 
activities of the world to its own end.” 

As “the inspired spokesman of the Anglo- 
Saxon race,” Kipling—whether he wills it or 
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not—speaks only less for America than for his 
own country; for the American of to-day, 
no matter what blood may flow in his veins, 
takes his ideals where he got his language, and 
his love of justice, his hatred of hyprocrisy, 
his respect for women, his belief in the “square 
deal all round,” and his “sporting” attitude 
toward life in general, ring one hundred per 
cent. Anglo-Saxon right through. For this 
reason Americans may find much profit in 
reading such of Kipling’s verse as has been in- 
spired by America, and especially in trying 
to shadow forth in their own minds some outline 
of the vision his keener eyes are already bring- 
ing into sharper focus. 

To me it has always seemed that Kipling 
saw in the unfurling of the Stars and Stripes 
in the Pacific and Caribbean at the end of 
our war with Spain in 1898, not an act com- 
plete in itself, but rather the first of a number 
of successive steps by which America is to 
attain to her predestined place in world affairs. 
In “The White Man’s Burden” | have thought 
he celebrated our taking over Porto Rico and 
the Philippines less for that act in itself than 
because it marked our coming to man’s estate 
in a national sense, ready to pull our weight in 
the world and face the “ judgment of our peers” 
on the result. The signing of the peace treaty 
in 1919 finds America at the plainly mark- 
ed crossroads which Kipling saw she must 
ultimately reach when she took the first tenta- 
tive turning away from the closely walled 
highroad of isolation she had followed down to 
1899. When Kipling, at the end of the Spanish 
war, called to America to “Take up the White 
Man’s Burden,” it was less to the American of 
that day that he spoke than to the American— 
fire-tried and wiser by the experience of twenty 
years—that his visioning eyes revealed standing 
irresolute at the end of another victorious war. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICA 


HE world has become too small for a 
greatening America ever to think of re- 
turning to the isolation in which she lived for 
the first century and a quarter of her ex- 
istence. But carrying banners in the van of 
the processions of world finance and world 
commerce, and pulling stroke oar in the galley 
of the League of Nations—these are only one 
side of the picture. Remains still that mat- 
ter of “The White Man’s Burden.” The 
, Prestige of a commanding place in world 
finance, commerce, and politics are ours for the 


taking, but if we push forward for these we 
cannot in honor “stoop to less” than shoulder- 
ing our fair share of the drudgery. 

Something like a half of the population of 
the world is made up of the darker races who, 
for various reasons, need protection not only 
from each other, but also from the less altruis- 
tically inclined of the white races. Indeed, the 
exploitation of the black races by the worst of 
the white, forms perhaps the darkest series of 
blots besmirching the pages of world’s progress 
in the Christian era. Until well on toward the 
middle of the last century there seems to have 
been little recognition of the theory that a sub- 
ject people is a trust, not an object of exploita- 
tion, and as such entitled to be helped—“ hu- 
mored toward the light”—rather than used as 
a chattel. Up to 1899, when America took 
over the Philippines from Spain, Great Britain 
was the only country which consistently car- 
ried this principle into practice. 

Britain never again—neither with black nor 


‘white races subject to her rule—repeated the 


mistakes which cost her the Thirteen American 
colonies in 1776. Out of the searchings of soul 
following that event, and her inherent Anglo- 
Saxon sense of fair play, grew her present the- 
ory of colonial government based on the as- 
sumption that the extension of the British Raj 
(to use the Indian term) over any of the so- 
called inferior races carried with it the obliga- 
tion to send forth the best she bred 


To wait in heavy harness 
On fluttered folk and wild; 


likewise, 
By open speech and simple, 
An hundred times made plain, 


To seek another’s profit, 
And work another’s gain, 


and to 


Fill full the mouth of Famine 
And bid the sickness cease, 


even though “Sloth and heathen Folly” are 
destined in the end to bring all hope to naught. 
Their own religious observances, tribal and 
caste customs (save only those, like’ zhuggee 
and suttee or widow-burning,that are dangerous 
or destructive to life) the weakest race under 
British rule is as free to practice to-day as in 
its most independent era of existence. If 
Ireland under that rule is not free to do en- 
tirely as she pleases it is for reasons too closely 
akin to those which compelled the North to 
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fight for four years to prevent the secession of 
the South, to leave any American who believes 
the latter arbitrament was just the right of 
passing judgment on the former. 

The other European nations holding exten- 
sive foreign colonies early in the nineteenth 
century were France, Spain, Holland, and 
Portugal. Of these, the Dutch in Maylasia, 
perhaps, made the most creditable showing, 
though their narrow shop-keeper’s policy 
of always trying to take more out of their 
colonies than they put in, together with a lack 
of interest in anything but the physical welfare 
of the native, limited their achievement. Of 
the laissez faire colonial policies of Spain and 
Portugal the less said the better. The results 
of the former’s repression and oppression we 
were able to study at first hand in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines. Portugal has done 
little better. France, though undoubtedly 
well intentioned, has done herself little credit 
in any of her colonies save Algeria and Tunis, 
principally as a consequence of the curse of 
petty officialdom. Save in the Mediterranean, 
her colonies have been little good to her, and 
she scarcely more to them. Where French and 
British colonies in which the problems are more 
or less similar can be studied together, as in 
the West Indies, the South Pacific, and the Far 
East, the comparison is not favorable to 
France. Belgium’s one attempt at foreign 
colonization, the Congo, was not a brilliant 
success, although by no means the riot of op- 
pression which the German propagandists now 
known to have been behind the so-called ex- 
posé of the “rubber atrocities” would have 
had the world believe. 


BRITISH AND GERMAN COLONIAL METHODS 


\ ITH the advent of Germany as a col- 
‘ ¥Y onial power in the ’eighties a new sys- 
tem of dealing with the subject races was in- 
troduced, one which was in every essential 
particular the direct antithesis of the humani- 
tarian, live-and-let-live policy of the British. 
There were, of course, exceptions to the rule, 
but the best idea I can give of the attitude of 
the average German colonial official toward 
the natives under him is to quote what | 
heard the late Crown Prince say on the subject 
in the course of a chat I had with him while 
attached to his party in India in 1911. Speak- 
ing with warm approbation of a planter in 
what was then German New Guinea, who had 
Protected his yam patch from raiding Papuans 
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by shooting four of them and placing a fuzzy 
head on each of its four corners, he said that, 
to his mind, the only way to handle the black 
man was to bleed him white. | do not recall 
hearing those precise sentiments from any of 
the considerable number of German colonial 
officials | met at one time or another in Africa, 
China, or the Pacific, but the only one I can 
recall who did not appear to be trying to live 
up to them was Dr. Solf, the late Foreign Min- 
ister of the Hohenzollern government, who 
was governor of Samoa most of the first decade 
of the present century, and he told me that he 
was doing his best to handle his people the way 
the British were handling the Fijians and the 
Tongans. 

Germany regarded her colonies less as an 
end in themselves (to develop trade with and 
to people with immigrants from the Father- 
land) than as a means to an end, as her step- 
ping stones to world domination. The excel- 
lent railways she built in the Kameruns, East 
and Southwest Africa were constructed for 
strategic rather than commercial considera- 
tions. The native rarely benefited by them, 
and often (through their giving his oppressors 
a better chance to reach him) he was only the 
worse off for them. It has been most appo- 
sitely said that the British built their African 
railways (the least of which had some commer- 
cial or humanitarian purpose to fulfil) to help 
them carry “The White Man’s Burden,” 
while the German built his‘only to throw 4 
heavier burden on the shoulders of the black. 

When America went to Porto Rico and 
the Philippines in 1899 she had all the 
accumulated colonial experience of Europe 
to guide her in developing her own system, 
just as she had the accumulated experience 
of the Allies to profit by in her late entry into - 
the war. Being Anglo-Saxon, there was only 
one choice for us. We adopted (in spirit if 
not in letter) the humanitarian British system, 
and then, being American, tried to go it one 
better. That shipload of school teachers 
which followed so close upon the heels of our 
army fairly made the Dutch and the British 
gasp with astonishment. I am not sure that 
either would even now go to the lengths in 
educating the native that we have in Luzon 
and the Visayas, but Britain at least has con- 
siderably extended her educational programme 
in both Maylasia and India since America 
started to set the pace in the Philippines. 

Our record in the Philippines constitutes 
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one of the brightest pages in American 
history, though few indeed of us who have 
not visited those islands since we took them 
over from Spain appreciate that. fact. Per- 
sonally, | have felt a hundred times prouder 
of being an American in going over one of our 
agricultural experimental stations in Cebu, 
motoring over the splendid macadamized 
roads that replaced the mule paths of Luzon, 
or watching half naked Moro youngsters at 
their lessons in Mindanao, than | ever have in 
sitting in the national capital at Washington 
and listening to the best spell-binder in the 
Senate or the House. 

Our work in the Philippines has not been a 
large one in comparison with what England 
has carried on in India, or France in Algeria, 
but it is considerable enough, and twenty years 
is long enough, to prove our worthiness to 
uphold all that is best in the Anglo-Saxon tra- 
dition of what a governing race owes to a gov- 
erned, a protecting race to a protected. In 
short, we have qualified for the greater task 
which | have always felt Kipling foresaw would 
one day be ours when he wrote “The White 
Man’s Burden.” 

That burden is a greater one to-day than it 
ever was. The discredited German system of 
repression and selfish exploitation of the black 
races falls with the Hohenzollern, and the 
civilized world has not the faith. in their suc- 
cessors to trust them again. The former Ger- 
man colonies will be divided among the Allies, 
let us hope as nearly as may be in proportion to 
their worthiness to handle them. 


AMERICA IN ASIA MINOR 


‘HERE still remains all of Asiatic Turkey, 

for the Ottoman, like the German, has 
proved himself unworthy of the stewardship 
of other races. Britain, long near the limit of 
her endurance in colonial effort, desires no more 
than those lands—mostly in Africa—that must 
inevitably fall to her through geographical or 
political exigency. Moreover, the British re- 
alize that any great accession to their already 
vast holdings might not be too kindly regarded 
even among their own allies, even though it 
might not directly conflict with the latters’ 
territorial ambitions. 


“Take Up the White Man’s Burden” 


France will also be increasing her colonial 
committments considerably in Africa, while in 
Asiatic Turkey her desires extend no farther 
than the control of the destinies of Syria, to 
which—if not pushed too far—it must be ad- 
mitted she has certain historic and economic 
claims. Even the satisfaction of these, how- 
ever, and the claims of Greece to the Greek- 
populated region of Smyrna as well, would- 
still leave by far the greater portion of what 
was once the Turkish Empire without a 
mandatary. And that it is which is so plainly 
designated as America’s share of “The 
White Man’s Burden.” It will be a heavy 
load for a while, but can we “stoop to 
less’’? 

There may be several nations in Europe— 
and Germany is one of them—that would 
rather see themselves administering the rem- 
nants of the Turkish Empire than to see the 
United States there, but I think | am correct 
in saying that there is not a one of them that 
would not rather see us there than any one 
else except themselves. Britain, | am con- 
vinced, would rather have us accept the man- 
date than to have to take it herself; further- 
more, | am certain that we are the only na- 
tion she would ever consent to see thus planted 
directly across her road to India and the Far 
East. This being the case, it looks very much 
as though the decision was up to us. There 
will be time to discuss the practical aspects 
of the matter when we learn if that decision 
is to be taken under consideration. 

When America finally decided to enter the 
war, Kipling celebrated that event with a poem 
which he called “The Choice.’ The first stanza 
of it I have set down at the head of this paper. 
Here is the concluding one. 


To the Spirit that moves in Man, 
On whom all worlds depend, 

Be Glory since our world began 
And service to the end! 


Does it not seem that the poet’s prophetic 
vision saw more than a decision merely to join 
in the fight in that choice, and that “service 
to the end”’ refers to something beyond the end 
of the war? 





"WARE THE OIL BOOM 


Danger Ahead for the Public in the New Craze for Oil Stocks—The 
Cost of Texas Oil Leases Alone, has been Nearly Twice the Value of all 
American Oil Produced Last Year—Some Steadying Counsel for Investors 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


HROUGH five summers of burning 

drouth a West Texas farmer had 

worn his fingers to the bone trying 

to make a living from the soil and 

to keep the holder of the mort- 
gage from foreclosing on his place. He wrote 
recently to ask if there is any justice in an 
income tax law that takes more than half of 
the $300,000 he received last year in royalties 
from an oil company that drilled and found oil 
on his farm. 

The young lady next to you at a New York 
boarding house table says she has bought some 
Rangeburnett Oil Company stock and ages 
to make a lot of money. 

These are the two extremes of an oil boom. 
The farmer owns the theatre where the boom is 
staged; the young lady is part of the audience 
that buys tickets to see the play. Neither 
of them is an actor in the drama. The oil 
company pays the farmer for the privilege of 
drilling on his land, and spends $60,000 to sink 
a well. Three thousand feet below his corn 
field it strikes oil. The farmer gets one 
eighth of all the oil produced. He puts up no 
money; runs no risks; but is among the first to 
profit from the oil boom. 

It is a long step from him to the credulous 
young lady in New York who puts her money 
into an oil stock offered her by a professional 
stock promoter. She risks her savings on a 
blind chance. If her expectations were based 
on the past record of the promotions of the 
same house, rather than on its glowing prom- 
ises, she would hardly expect to get any of her 
money back again. She sits in the top gallery 
ngs a post and thinks she is an actor in the 
play. 

Between these two—the man who owns land 
in a new oil field and the people throughout the 
country who put their money into new oil 
stocks—there are many actors in an oil boom. 
A few of them make big profits like the 
farmer. Many of them make money. 


That explains the lure of a new oil field. 
Wherever the earth is yielding up its treasure, 
there will be found the actors who wish to 
make easy money. The oil boom, like the 
mining boom, attracts two kinds—those who 
come to aid in the production of oil—to tap 
nature’s resources; and those who come to 
tap the public’s pocketbook. The latter are 
the villains of the oil drama. 

The amount of profit that these villains 
make depends upon the public interest in the 
boom—upon the size of the audience. For 
that reason the stock promoter is an accom- 
plished “barker.” When a great national 
magazine sends an able writer into the Texas 
field to report what he finds there, the pro- 
moters give wide publicity to his articles 
(leaving out the words of ‘warning to the 
public) and make frequent use of them in 
their stock selling campaigns. The Texas 
Oil Syndicate of Seattle, Washington, which 
is selling “oil” tracts at $150 each, is running 
free moving pictures of the Texas Oil fields. 

Just now we are in the early stages of the big- 
gest oil boom in the history of the country, 
and the stock promoters are using their best 
efforts to excite the public interest to the point 
where people will rush to put their money into 
new oil stocks. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE BOOM 


HE boom started two years ago around: 
the new oil fields of Wyoming and Okla- 


homa. The excitement was then confined 
to the Middle West. Denver was a hotbed 
of speculation in new oil stocks. Chicago 
felt the frenzy. But at that time the country 
was at war and twenty million people were put- 
ting their savings into Liberty Bonds and War 
Savings Stamps. The Capital Issues Com- 
mittee was then in existence to say what new 
financing was not at odds with the public 
interest. The oil boom smouldered near its 
source. 
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Meanwhile the demand for oil grew and oil 
prospecting was carried on by adventurous 
oil men to discover new supplies. Shallow 
pools were tapped in Kentucky; more of the 
precious liquid was found in Kansas, and the 
Burkburnett, Ranger, and other fields were 
discovered in Texas. 

Then the war ended. The Capital Issues 
Committee passed out of existence. People 
who had been patriotically saving relaxed their 
efforts. The reaction came, and the country 
plunged into speculation in oil stocks. The lid 
is off the oil boom. The stock promoters are 
taking advantage of the situation; the country 
is being flooded with offerings of new oil 
stocks. If a sucker is born every minute a 
new oil company is being put on the hook every 
minute to catch him. 

A Fort Worth banker who owns some 
property near the Ranger pool says he is 
afraid to go into the field. Everyone who 
does, he says, comes back crazy. Oil is in- 
fectious. Oklahoma has been made rich by 
oil. Texas is prospering as her people never 
dreamed she could. It is estimated that in 
the year since the discovery of the new field 
in Texas more than a billion dollars has been 
-paid in cash for oil leases. In these estimates 
there is a lesson-for'the buyer of new oil stocks. 

It will take a production of 560,000,000 
barrels of oil at present prices to return to the 
owners of these leases the amount of cash they 
have paid for them. This leaves no allowance 
for drilling and other costs, and when this 
figure is compared with a total production for 
the entire country of only 345,500,000 barrels 
in 1918, it is an indication that many of these 
leases are not likely to pay back in oil the 
amount of money that has been put into them. 
Unfortunately for the oil stock purchaser, 
many of those who buy these leases do not 
expect to get their money back from the pro- 
duction of oil. The course of an oil boom is 
about as follows: 





METHODS OF THE SPECULATORS 


S SOON as oil is discovered in a new field, 

the speculators jump in and buy leases 

on land for which they think there will later 
be a good demand. Along with, or ahead of 
them, come the “scouts” for the large oil 
companies; and with the advice of the best 
geologists to guide them and unlimited capital 
behind them, it is natural that they should get 
the best territory. There also come the 
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individuals who intend to drill for oil, including 
the “wildcatter.” He buys leases in large 
blocks and resells enough of them to cover 
drilling expenses near the centre of the block. 
Other drilling operations, outside of those of 
the large companies, are usually financed by 
a few men who know the uncertainties of the 
oil business and are willing to risk some money 
with the men who have picked the locations. 
Sometimes a stock company is formed and 
shares are sold to raise money for drilling. 
These shares are ‘usually listed on local or 
near-by exchanges, and that part of the audi- 
ence that has been attracted to the front row 
seats, and knows the rules of the game, trades 
in them. Its operations in the stocks are 
based on faith in the location of the properties 
and on knowledge of the intentions of the 
managements. It has some chance of guessing 
the outcome of the play and is on hand to take 
advantage of any developments. i 
Some years ago an American soldier of 
fortune stood on the station platform at Mac- 
leod, Alberta, when the Canadian Pacific 
train for Calgary pulled in. A friend called 
out from the train to come on, that oil had 
been discovered at Calgary. The American, 
sending word home by his nephew, boarded 
the train. When they got -to Calgary they 
found the oil boom already in full swing. A 
man met them at the station, offering them 
stock at a dollar a share which he said would be 
worth two dollars the next day. The American 
asked him if he would take it back at two dol- 
lars the next day, and receiving his word that 
he would, bought some. The next day he 
sold it back to the man. Later on the report 
came one night that a large well had been 
“brought in” by one of the companies in 
which the American owned stock. His friends 
came at two o’clock in the morning to get 
him out of bed to buy more stock. Instead 
of that he gave orders to sell what he had. 
The next day, the night reports of the gusher, 
like those of Mark Twain’s death, were found 
to have been greatly exaggerated. His stock 
had been sold at the high price. When the 
news of the World War reached Calgary, this 
American dumped every share of his oil stocks 
on the local exchanges. He had been in the 
gold rush to the Black Hills and in Alaska, 
and knew what to expect in a game of this 
kind. Canada’s entrance into the war put an 
end to the Calgary oil boom. Without the spot- 
light of public interest no boom can flourish. 
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TYPICAL GET-RICH-QUICK “LITERATURE” 


Thousands of circulars are being sent broadcast over the country, and numerous publications such 
as “ Truth,” the heading of which is pictured here, are encouraging the ‘ 


The stock promoter comes to the oil field 
last. He does not want to buy expensive 
leases. But he wants to get as near producing 
wells as he can. So he waits until the legit- 
imate “wildcatter’” has tested out a field. 
Or he buys cheap leases at a distance. What 
he likes best is a location between two pro- 
ducing properties. This is not hard to get, 
for oil, being lighter than water, is usually found 
in the anticlines, or ridges of the earth’s sur- 
face; and between the anticlines are the syn- 
clines which are likely to yield only water. 
The promoter can get leases in the synclines 
that will look well on a map—and there is 
usually a map in the promoters’ “literature.” 
Experienced oil men will tell you that a well 
a few feet from a proven pool is less likely to 
strike oil than one most anywhere else in the 
world. Of the money paid for leases in Texas 
it is estimated that $1,040,000,000 has been 
for 52,000,000 acres in ten producing counties, 
at prices ranging from $10 to $1,000 an acre; 
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‘suckers’ to take a chance 

and $220,000,000 for 110,000,000 acres, or 
twice as much, in other localities at from 25 
cents to $10 an acre. There is plenty of evi- 
dence that the stock promoters are starting 
operations in Texas. 

Before one of the leading pirates of pro- 
motion was arrested in New York last 
year, the writer got on his mailing list under an 
assumed name in order to make a study of his 
Not long after his arrest, mail 
began coming from another New York promo- 
tion house; and since then this fictitious name 
has gone to a get-rich-quick concern in Chicago 
and also to a Kansas City oil promotion house. 
This is a concrete illustration of the travels of 
a “sucker’s” name. The New York promoter, 
waiting trail, and unable to do business through 
the mails, is evidently satisfying his demands 
for easy money by the selling of his sucker list. 
And the journey of this nom de guerre is appar- 
ently not yet over, for just recently there came 
to the same address from Houston, Texas, the 
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first copy of Truth—‘‘ The Magazine that Opens 
Opportunity’s Door to Every Man, published 
semi-monthly for Investors, Bankers, Home- 
seekers and the Unnumbered Mass of People 
Who Might Profit From Wise Investment If 
Better Informed.” According to the editorial 
salutation, “Truth will go to you with the 
simple facts, regardless of whom we may injure 
or whom wemay help. . . We will not con- 
sult the size of a man’s bank account, nor will 
we consult our Advertising Manager; we will 
consult only the facts.” 

The reader of this announcement of such 
commendable editorial policy would naturally 
expect to find the name of the editor some- 
where in the publication, but it was not there. 
The purpose of the magazine was summed up 
in this paragraph: “As the North Central 
Texas oil boom, we believe, is the most import- 
ant event of interest to the average man in 
this country to-day, we will keep scouts con- 
stantly in touch with the events of interest 
in this ‘district of gold and prosperity’ and thus 
supply our readers with the truth of exactly 
what is going on in this, ‘the world’s greatest 
pool of wealth and happiness.’ ”’ 

So much propaganda to excite the cupidity 
of the reader did this magazine contain that 
one of an inquiring mind instinctively looked 
for the hand behind it. But there were no 
names anywhere in the magazine. Three and 
a half of the sixteen pages, however, were oc- 
cupied by announcements of the stock offerings 
of the Prudential Trust & Securities Company. 
Underneath the first of these it said, “Tell the 
advertiser you saw his ad in Truth.” There 
was no other advertising. So here then was 
probably the hand sustaining 7ruth. But 
what, or who, was the Prudential Trust & 
Securities Company? Here was a new promo- 
tion house. The names of none of the officers 
were given. It was evident that a master hand 
was back of it. Truth carried such headlines. 
“Greatest State Boasts Greatest Resources— 
Development Just Begins,” “Mr. 
Investor; If you had invested $100 in any of 
the companies listed below note what you 
would have realized.” “ Depart- 
ment of Industrial Democracy” “A 


Double Profit for the Wide-Awake Investor’ — 
this a two page announcement of the Prudential 
Trust & Securities Company, offering the “pre- 
organization stock” of the Ranger-Texas Oil 
Company, with “2 per cent. Monthly Divi- 
dends,”’ printed all around the border. 


In the 
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text it said: “The properties going into the 
company will be paid for on such a basis that 
2 per cent. monthly dividends can be paid right 
from the day of organization.”” So this 2 per 
cent. was in the bush, and there might be some 
doubt whether it was worth 1 per cent. in the 
hand. 

On the last page was the clue that solved the 
mystery. Here was an offering of the stock of 
the Prudential Trust & Securities Company 
itself, and in the centre of it was a picture of 
the waiting room of the Prudential Trust & 
Securities Company. That picture looked 
familiar. In a circular of the Prudential 
Securities Company, S. E. J. Cox, promoter, | 
found it. A few months ago it was the waiting 
room of the Prudential Oil & Refining Company. 
Then S. E. J. Cox, “President and Rough- 
neck,” was much in evidence. That was be- 
fore the WorLp’s Work had listed Mr. Cox 
as a pirate of promotion and his Prudential 
Securities Company and Prudential Oil & 
Refining Company as get-rich-quick promo- 
tions. Had this accomplished actor in the 
promotion drama decided to change his make- 
up and appear in disguise before a new audi- 
ence—at an overflow performance for which 
he was offering tickets to the suckers on the list 
of his less fortunate New York contemporary? 
When, a few days later, a copy of Hill’s Golden 
Rule, containing as the leading feature a 
highly commendatory article on S. E. J. 
Cox—‘“An interesting man and his wife who 
have made $1,000,000 for other people” —came 
addressed the same as the copy of Truth, there 
could be little doubt that Cox is now appearing 
in two roles. 


THE CHANGE IN NAME 


UT how could he say in the Prudential 
Trust & Securities Company stock offer- 

ing in Truth that a two hundred per cent. stock 
dividend was paid by that company “during the 
past twelve months”? In a letter dated April 
14,1919, he wrote to those on his old Prudential 
Securities Company list, “We are changing 
this company to the Prudential Trust & Secur- 
ities Company so that we will be in a position 
to transact a trust business as well as a broker- 
age business.”” At that time he was offering 
stock in both of these companies (to different 
lists) and making much ado about a cash 
dividend of 5 per cent. monthly to be paid 
May 1st. The stock promotion business is 
flourishing and Cox can well afford to pay some 

















5 per cent. dividends if it will stimulate the 
demand for his oil company promotions. 
None of those, as far as can be learned, has ever 
paid a dividend. Those who buy Prudential 
Securities Company or Prudential Trust & 
Securities Company stock should realize that 
they are thus becoming partners with Cox 
in his promotion operations. 

Cox left Chicago about the time of the enact- 


John K. Barnes 
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ation Development Company of America.” 
This might easily impress the hasty reader, but 
if he knew that H. B. Lancaster, the other pro- 
moter, was president of this important sound- 
ing but little known company it would be less 
impressive. In red ink at the end of the cir- 
cular, however, is this: “Inclosed find a 
remarkable document certifying to the claims 
of the Mike Henry Oil Company, the personnel 
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And Wealth For Hundreds of Investors In Burkburnett 


>) Discouraged and Ready to Throw Up Search for Oil, S. F. Fowler Is Spurred on by Wife to Complete Well Thag 
Opened F. amous Field to World. Dry Holes Had Been Drilled on Every Side, but Mrs, 
Fowler Had Faith When Others Despaired. The Courage That Wins, 


“GUARANTEED” INVESTMENTS 


Few opportunities that present themselves offer such interesting possibilities as this 
“ guaranteed ” investment, but investigation proves that there is some risk attached 


ment of the Illinois blue sky law, but all the 
stock promoters did not leave at that time, and 
not all of them have turned their attention 
to the Texas oil fields. Those who are selling 
the stock of the Mike Henry Oil Company of 
Wyoming are at this writing among the most 
active in the country. Frank S. Gray, of 
Gray & Lancaster, Chicago, addressed a 
breezy sixteen page circular to “Fellow Trav- 
eler” in which he talked about the gambling 
possibilities in oil, but called this offering a 
“good investment.” In asecond circular came 
the “final word” to “Fellow Traveler,” telling 
him that if he never bought a share of oil 
stock in his life, he could do so now, “amply 
guaranteed”’ that he would be associated with 
“an aggregation of gentlemen, who could not 
very well afford to sacrifice their reputations to 
jeopardize your subscriptions.” 

Across the top of this circular in red ink 
is the statement: “This issue of $150,000 
Shares of the Mike Henry Oil Company in- 
spected, passed and approved by the Corpor- 





of its Board of Directors, and its holdings in 
Wyoming, by the State of Wyoming Public 
Service Commission, of which Hon. Robert D. 
Carey, Gov. of the state of Wyoming is chair- 
man and Hon. H. A. Floyd is secretary.” 
What could be more impressive than that? 
Inclosed was a letter on the stationery of the 
Public Service Commission signed by H. A. 
Floyd. An investigation seemed called for. 
A prompt reply from Governor Carey brought 
the following information: At the time this 
letter was written Mr. Floyd was serving as 
Secretary of the Public Service Commission, 
but he was holding office with the understand- 
ing that his successor would be appointed within 
a short time, and since writing the letter he 
has retired as Secretary of the Commission. 
Governor Carey said “This letter was written 
without the knowledge of the other members 
of the Commission and when Mr. Floyd retired 
as Secretary he was careful to leave no copy of 
the letter in the files of the office. Mr. Floyd 
had no right as Secretary of the Commission 
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to endorse any Company, and less right to, 
indirectly, use the names of the members of 
the Commission as he has done. Neither was 
it one of his duties to investigate the affairs 
of acompany of this kind. | wish to add that I 
do not approve of any official of this state using 
his official position to assist in the sale of the 
stock of any corporation.” 

This “remarkable document,” so proudly 
referred to by the promoters, does not seem so 
remarkable when one has read what Governor 
Carey has to say about it. There remains in 
the earlier circular a letter from the cashier of 
a National bank in Wyoming, who was a 
director in the company. Nearly every oil 
stock circular has a letter from a banker, 
which shows that it is a comparatively easy 
matter to get letters from bankers to use in 
promotion propositions, and for that reason 
little attention is paid to them by those whose 
business it is to investigate new promotions. 
They .do unfortunately, make an impression 
on the untrained investor. 


“IN ANTICIPATION OF EARLY PRODUCTION” 


HE Mike Henry Oil Company was incor- 

porated in October, 1917, and its holdings 
of “twenty-one different tracts of oil land,” 
were said to be “all in Proven ground” (with 
a capital P)—“a claim that can be instantly 
substantiated”; yet the latest circular from the 
promoters tells of no production, although in 
the earlier circular “the big bonanza’’ was but 
“a few feet further down.”’ Governor Carey, 
in his letter, said he knew of no production of 
oil that they had in the state of Wyoming. 
Following publication of the Governor’s letter 
in the Wyoming State Tribune, the Mike Henry 
Oil Company placed some full page advertise- 
ments in Wyoming newspapers, ‘“‘to make a 
clean-cut statement of operations—to counter- 
act any biased rumors—to correct unofficial 
reports or news items appearing in publications 
that are not in possession of exact facts.” In 
the State Tribune of May 3rd it said, regarding 
Mike Henry Kansas well No. 1, “Drilling 
operations commenced and well spudded in 
February 11th. Drilling contractors encoun- 
tered Peru sand at a depth of 1,200 feet, Maréh 
3rd. Favorable oil indications reported but 
thin sand. Continued operations to the break 
of the Mississippi limestone, where a heavy 
flow of water was encountered at 1,675 feet. 
Further drilling operations discontinued pend- 
ing final decision of the Field Manager.” In 
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the Douglas Enterprise of May 6th, all the 
company said about this well was, “ Drilling 
operations commenced and well spudded in 
on Feburary 11th.” A careful reading of 
these advertisements failed to disclose any pro- 
duction on the company’s properties. 

In both these page advertisements the com- 
pany said, “In anticipation of early produc- 
tion, the stockholders of the Mike Henry Oil 
Company are elated over the possibilities of 
a sharp increase in stock values.”’ In a letter 
to me the company wrote, “It occurs to us that 
Messrs. Gray and Lancaster, who have been 
acting as our licensed fiscal agents in I]linois, 
were rather over-enthusiastic in their litera- 
ture.” If an investigation had been made by 
the company, it could have found out that 
Fred. S. Gray had been the London Agent for 
the Sterling Debenture Corporation, some of 
the officials of which went to jail for their 
wholesale promotion operations; and with such 
a past, it might reasonably have expected him to 
be over-enthusiastic. An honest company places 
a heavy handicap on its future when it em- 
ployes such a promoter. For the sake of its 
own reputation it should be more careful of 
the company it keeps. 

These are but two examples of oil stock pro- 
motions. S. E. J. Cox creates his own com- 
panies; Gray & Lancaster act as fiscal agents 
for the sale of stock of other companies. In 
one of these ways nearly every one that has ever 
engaged in the get-rich-quick promotion game 
is getting back into it at thistime. The twenty- 
one and a half billion dollars’ worth of Liberty 
Bonds distributed throughout the country is too 
great a prize to neglect, and the promotion of oil 
companies is one of the easiest and safest ways 
to go after it. Leases on a large acreage can 
be secured for little money, and no one can 
say that oil will not be discovered on any 
property. And there is John D. Rockefeller’s 
and the other fortunes made in oil that the 
promoters can point to. It is immaterial 
to them that Mr. Rockefeller’s wealth came 
from the refining and marketing of oil, and 
that more money has been lost in the effort to 
produce oil than has been gotten out of it by 
the producers. 

The investment lessonfor the public in regard 
to oil stocks is clear. If one wishes to risk 
his money in this speculative field, he should 
buy the stocks of old established companies 
and not the new issues that are being floated 
on the crest of the boom. 
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HOSE who expected the war to 

purge the world of passion and pre- 

judice were mistaken. In the end 

the peoples of the different nations 

will understand each other better, 
but for the moment most of us have to digest 
more propaganda and perhaps suffer more sup- 
pression of truth than ever. 

The international lie is accepted more readily 
in America than in countries more practiced 
in international prejudices and passions, more 
skeptical of accusations, and more doubtful of 
the results of trying, with good sentiments no 
doubt, to make a written world of theories to 
replace a world of such wicked and perverse 
facts as spring from the realities of geography, 
economic law, and the actual differences in the 
fitness of individuals and nations to take care 





of themselves or to guide others even with a 
firm though benevolent hand. 

There is something almost ludicrous, there- 
fore, in the basis for our current opinion as to 
the adjustment of affairs in the East, and the 
future of that distressed and gigantic terri- 
tory with its distressed and terrible majority 
of human beings which comprises all the 
peoples living upon the ground of the most 
ancient civilizations. The destiny of China, 
India, and Russia is of profound consequence 
to us because it is of profound consequence to 
all the world, to the peace of the world, and to 
the answer to the question whether civiliza- 
tions which have gone into cancerous degen- 
eration upon territory wasted by human hordes, 
may ever be restored from their own remaining 
vestiges of virility. It is ludicrous because we 









A NEWSPAPER 
OFFICE IN SEOUL 


The new structures built 
and building in the Far 
East are often in the 
prevailing Western 
architectural styles” 


A STREET IN THE 
KOREAN CAPITAL 


Aside from the dress of 
the inhabitants and the 
two-wheeledcartsthereis 
little in this view of Seoul 
to suggest the Far East 














CHOSEN HOTEL, 
SEOUL 
One of a chain of new 
hotels built by the 
Japanese in Korea 


BANK OF CHOSEN 


One of the principal 
banks of Seoul, erected 
since the advent of 
the Japanese (below) 















































A RAILROAD STATION IN KOREA 


Mandaimon Station, Seoul, and a freight train of 
American manufacture on a Japanese-built road 























AT THE STATION IN FUSAN 


Fusan is the Korean port nearest Japan, and a good railroad which 
runs through Seoul to Mukden, connects it with the interior 
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RAILROAD BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER KAN 


With Seoul in the distance. This bridge is a link in 
the railroad line that runs the entire length of Korea 














A GOLD MINE AT UNZAN, KOREA 


Since the advent of the Japanese the resources of Korea 
have been developed as they never were by the natives 
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AMERICAN INFLU- 
ENCES IN KOREA 


A Ford, and a group of 
children carrying water 
in the five-gallon tins 
in which oil has come 
from the United States 








base our opinions upon the latest story, with 
or without foundation, as to the severity im- 
posed by the Japanese administration upon some 
poor deluded female anarchist in Korea or the 
propaganda of some group of Chinese grafters 
bent upon keeping China as ripe for their ex- 
ploitation as she now is, or upon the word of 
some crank of a Bombay Bolshevik who has 
entranced Chicago society ladies by the spirit- 
uality of his countenance. 


AN AMERICAN SEW- 
ING MACHINE 
And the signof the Stand- 
ard Oil Company in Eng- 
lish and inChinese. More 
American influences 


Our ignorance of the Far East, due in part 
to the lack of the fabric of cable and wireless 
threads of knowledge which knit us into the 
affairs of the Occidental world, is colossal, 
as one may say who has shared it. He who 
has been in contact with the Far East for the 
first time goes there believing that the Jap- 
anese are so dishonest that they employ 
Chinese in their banks, that China, once the 
seat of art and literature, is still a nation of 
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BASEBALL AT PYENG 
YANG, KOREA 


The great American game 
has become popular in 
the Philippines and Ja- 
pan, and now Korea 
is taking it up 

























philosophers and shrewd, scholarly men such 
as appear in the legation at Washington, be- 
lieving that the agitation for autonomy in 
India, the Philippines, and Korea proceeds 
principally from men loving freedom. He is 
startled to find that no Chinese has been em- 
ployed by the Japanese in their banks, that 
China is a nation now split by a thousand 
factions and a new civil war every week—a 
territory ungoverned and degenerate, where 













millions are exploited by a handful of military 
governors with their bandit and mercenary 
soldiery—a country unable to codperate for 
industry, and furnished by the various govern- 


ments, which erect themselves and topple, 
with no substantial or noticeable systems of 
justice, schools, communications, or national 
order and defence. He finds that the agita- 
tion for autonomy in the Philippines, India, 
and Korea can be constantly traced back to 
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ENGLISH IN KOREA 
Many signs are written in 
both Chinese and English. 
The Chinese of this one 
may explain what is 
meant by “appendixes” 
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REFORESTATION BY 
THE JAPANESE 
Theimprovident Koreans 
have stripped large areas 
of trees, and the Japan- 
ese are engaged in cor- 
recting the damage 


JAPANESE BAR- 
RACKS AT PYENG 
YANG, KOREA 


These permanent struc- 
tures are evidence of 
the thorough method of 
the Japanese in Korea 
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politics, and to the classes which would like to 
restore unsettled conditions, because in un- 
settled conditions the lowly masses may be 
squeezed dry again, and tossed back into the 
misery from which the interposition of a higher 
and truly more democratic foreign civilization 
has rescued them. He Who finds the Chinese 
gathering like flies around every foreign con- 
cession to secure order and opportunity even as 
they have gathered in Shantung around the 
Japanese—481,000 having flocked into the 
former German concessions of their own ac- 
cord since the Japanese capture of Tsingtau— 
whatever his opinion as to the ethics of securing 
footholds in the Far East—becomes less sus- 
ceptible to the groans of Chinese politicians who 
complain that the Japanese are securing foot- 
holds in China even as the British, French, and 
Germans have secured footholds there. 

It is ludicrous that we can go so far wrong by 
taking on face value the sensational newspaper 
yarn and the persistent rumors and canards 
which are pumped out of the Far East by the 
ten-day tourist. It is ludicrous and seems 
ludicrous to the British and French, that 
American public opinion can be founded 
upon a sentimental characteristic of wishing 
to patronize foreign peoples and guide them. 
It results in our loving weak and whining 


peoples, and keeps us full of suspicion and dis- 
trust for strong, competitive races. 

It is ludicrous that an official of our Govern- 
ment, now at the Peace Conference, who pre- 
tended to inside knowledge of the Japanese 
policy in China turned to me and said, “And 
by the way, who is this man proposed for 


Premier of Japan—Mr. Seiyu-Kai.”’ Seiyu- 
Kai is the name of one of the principal political 
parties in Japan, and it was as if a Japanese who 
pretended to be a diplomat had said “Tell me 
something of your famous statesman—Mr. 
Southern Democrat.” It is ludicrous to hear 
intelligent men in America talk about the 
Peace Conference “giving Shantung to the 
Japanese” and go on to say “I knew a man 
once who told me he saw in Pekin ia 

There is no excuse for founding an opinion 
about the Eastern question upon petty testi- 
mony, or indeed upon any testimony; it ought 
to be an opinion founded upon fundamental 
facts. It is absurd to listen to bickerings when 
the map and. knowledge of economic laws are 
available. 

One of these facts, never quoted, available 
to everyone, seen and weighed by almost no- 


body, can be found by contemplating any good 
map. It is this—from our Pacific Coast to 
far west of the extremities of China the wan- 
dering finger can find but one self governing 
people. There are territories and races held 
together from anarchy by Occidental guidance 
—India, the Philippines, and on, and on. 
There are territories in a wallow of civil strife, 
disorder, revolution, chaos, and utter misery 
of millions—China, Russia; and on, and on. 
But in all this space, comprising more than half 
the population and territory of the globe, there 
is not a single self governing constructive 
civilization but one, and that one is Japan. 


THE LEADER OF THE ORIENT 
\ HETHER or not one likes the Japanese, 


it is difficult to come to any other conclu- 
sion than that Japan is the one stable nation 
and government, and consequently the leader- 
civilization in her third of the world, just as 
the British is now the leader-civilization of 
Europe, and the United States is the leader- 
civilization of the Americas. The three char- 
acteristics which all three nations share and 
which distinguish them from most of to-day’s 
world, are: 1. Democratic self government 
with a citizenship ready to exchange ser- 
vice for services and to give obligations in 
order to maintain rights. 2. Geographical 
position. 3. Sea power. Whether one likes 
them or not, these are matters of hard, cold 
fact, and as facts they are more potent than 
anything which the peace makers and the the- 
orists can engross on paper in Paris, and more 
potent than all the propaganda the press 
agencies of the wailnig countries can put upon 
a long suffering sympathy. It will be the 
strong which will lead the weak in the world 
and we may be less concerned with a futile 
attempt to create equality by words, than with 
an attempt to make the weak see that it gives 
them no strength to pronounce them strong. 
We may be less concerned with sentimentality 
than with an endeavor to make the strong see 
that the world expects of them a new and 
higher standard of obligation to the weak. 
Japan, the key of the Eastern question, is the 
maker of the destiny of the East—not because 
of a wish but because of realities. If we have 
any regard for the destiny of the East, we owe 
it to Japan to know her. If we have a passion 
for helping peoples with their problems we shall 
do well to render her our assistance and all the 
friendship she may earn from us. If it is 
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desired to help China, the road is the same 
since the best help that can go to China is the 
friendship and help of Japan, and we reach the 
fountain head of China’s destiny rather in the 
hope of a liberal and enlightened Tokio than in 
the expectation of an honest and stable Pekin. 
China’s troubles have been the utter lack of 
functioning government, complete failure of 
civil institutions to avert the growth of bandit 
soldiery used by any local tyrant who can hire 
them to contend in ever multiplying revolu- 
tions, and constant corruption on the one hand 
and on the other the fear of foreign tyranny. 
China’s troubles have been two—exploitation 
from within and exploitation from without, 
and of the two, any one who has penetrated 
China will have to say that the first is infinitely 
worse than the second. In the absence of the 
slightest evidence that China can climb on to 
her feet or knit together a respectable self 
government without help from without, any 
more than India could become autonomous 
without going into a sink hole of chaos, it 
follows that help must come from without. 
And one of the tests of American intelligence 
will come from the accuracy of judgment with 
which we discriminate between the inter- 
ference in China done to rehabilitate China, 
and that done for a selfish unfair aim, whether 
the act is that of Great Britain, France, 
America, the League of Nations, or the nearest 
and most intimately affected force—Japan. 


JAPAN’S MEXICO 


O BETTER example of the current non- 
sense which is believed widely can be found 

than the most recent—the story which flew 
around America that Japan was breaking her 
promises to restore to China the territory taken 
fromGermany. Nobetter example of the utter 
failure of many intelligent Americans to un- 
derstand the Far East can be found than this 
false picture of China, as a united and orderly 
and abused country from which Japan was 
seizing a valuable territory, for this picture 
could only have its counterpart in a picture of 
Mexico as a self governing, orderly, and abused 
country suffering from the bullying of the 
United States in these last few years. Because 
it is often said it is none the less true, that our 
relation to Mexico is not unlike Japan’s rela- 
tion to China. Mexico is close to us and is ina 
torment of unsettled and uncivilized condi- 
tions. China is a much more perplexing prob- 
lem to Japan. 
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We fear and resent the footholds and propa- 
ganda obtained by foreign nations in Mexico; 
the menace of incursions upon China by for- 
eign nations has been a much more vital and 
menacing problem to Japan. We have put 
soldiery into Mexico as a police measure, Japan 
has been forced to do this in China, and may 
do it again. Our capitalists have bought con- 
cessions in Mexico to obtain resources not vital 
to our national life; Japan’s capitalists have 
sought concessions in China for resources 
which are vital to her, but which the disorgan- 
ized Chinese and their failure to know how to 
coéperate in large undertakings have allowed 
to remain undeveloped. We are perplexed 
by Mexico and have taken sides here and there, 
and we have vacillated and made grave mis- 
takes, sometimes of weakness and sometimes 
of severity; Japan has had the same experi- 
ence with China. 

Bad and corrupt and violent Americans 
have been in Mexico intriguing and bringing 
discredit upon us; and our Government cannot 
control them. One of the principal sources 
of worry to Japan, as two foreign ministers of 
Japan have told me, are the bad, corrupt, and 
renegade Japanese who are in China and be- 
yond the control of the Japanese government. 

In weighing the record of the Japanese in 
Shantung, as in weighing all of her record in 
her relation with China, these factors must be 
regarded. 

What are the facts about Shantung? 

Two German missionaries in Shantung 
Province, China, were murdered by Chinese 
in November, 1897. A small German squad- 
ron then in Eastern waters landed a force 
which seized the country surrounding Kiao- 
Chau Bay on November 14th, and announced 
that Germany would keep this territory until 
due reparation was made for the murder. 

In Pekin the German Minister asked rail- 
way rights and mining concessions in Shan- 
tung. On March 6, 1898, China granted every- 
thing asked, including a “lease” of Kiao-Chau 
Bay for 99 years, together with 193 square 
miles of the Province of Shantung and a recog- 
nized sphere of influence equal to 2,750 square 
miles. 

In the sixteen succeeding years that Ger- 
many held Tsingtau, the German Imperial 
government is estimated to have spent 


$50,000,000, while the Shantung Railway and 
the collieries represent $30,000,000 invested 
Private 


by Berlin financiers. investments 
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in land, buildings, and industries during the 
German occupation are estimated to have 
brought the total expenditure to about 
$125,000,000. 

The small harbor at Tsingtau is used only 
by fishing vessels and junks, but the Great 
Harbor, put into shape by Germany, is con- 
sidered the finest harbor in China. The Great 
Harbor is protected by a jutting headland 
from the storms of the Yellow Sea. 

The European quarter of Tsingtau resembles 
a modern German town, with its wide streets, 
its houses of the German villa type, and large 
recreation grounds. 

But the greatest permanent mark set by 
the Germans lies in their afforestation—in the 
100 square miles set in trees, and in the rows of 
acacias and other trees which line both sides 
of the railway from Tsingtau to Tsinanfu. 

Japan entered into a state of war against 
Germany at noon August 23, 1914. Four days 
later, Kiao-Chau Bay was blocked by the Jap- 
anese fleet. 

It took the Japanese two months and two 
weeks to occupy Tsingtau. 

The landing of Japanese began on September 
2nd under cover of the Fleet, and on September 
26th, a general attack was opened. 

On the Japanese Emperor’s birthday, Octo- 
ber 31st, a general bombardment was opened 
on the forts at Tsingtau. The forts were cap- 
tured in the forenoon of November 7th, and 
that night the terms of capitulation were con- 
cluded. On November 11th, the conquerors 
formally entered Tsingtau. 

The Japanese casualties were officially re- 
ported at 1,524 and the British at 12. The 
prisoners of war, numbering 222 officers and 
4,426 men, were taken to Japan, where they 
were interned. 

The Japanese expeditionary forces consisted 
of the Eighteenth Division in full, a corps of 
naval heavy artillery, and a contingent from the 
Port Arthur Garrison—a total of 30,000 men 
of all ranks. A British contingent under 
Major-Gen. Barnardiston also took part. 

The cost to Japan of the Tsingtau enterprise 
has been variously estimated at from $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000. 

The prizes of war were estimated roughly at 
$25,000,000, as follows: Harbor equipment at 
Tsingtau, $7,500,000; Shantung railway and 
mines, $15,000,000; coins, arms, coal, etc. 
$1,500,000; sunken ships, $1,000,000. 

Since Japan occupied Tsingtau, she has 
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and _ private 


invested $100,000,000 there, 
investments totaling $300,000,000 have been 
made. 

“Water works, telegraph, and _ telephone 
facilities have been quadrupled or quintupled,” 


says the official report. “The population has 
increased sixty-fold or more.” 

Half a year after the Japanese occupation 
of Tsingtau a note was exchanged between 
Japan and China providing for the return of 
the “leased” territory to China after the war 
on certain conditions. The four conditions 
specified in this note of May 25, 1915, are as 
follows: 


“1. Opening of the whole of Kiao-Chau asa 
commercial port; 

“2. Establishment of a Japanese settle- 
ment in the locality to be designated by the 
Japanese Government; 

“3. Establishment, if desired by the Powers, 
of an International settlement; 

“4. Arrangements to be made before the 
return of the said territory is effected between 
the Japanese and Chinese governments with 
respect to the other conditions and proced- 
ures.” 


That Japan intends to live up to this prom- 
ise is proved by the address before Parliament 
on January 21, 1919, of Viscount Uchida, Jap- 
anese Minister of Foreign Affairs. He then 
said that Kiao-Chau, on acquisition of the 
right of free disposal from Germany, would be 
returned to China “in accordance with the 
terms of the notes complementary to the treaty 
of May 25, 1915, regarding the Shantung 
Province.” 

The so-called secret treaties of 1917 have no 
negative effect on the foregoing note or any: 
of its conditions. Baron S. Goto, former Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in Japan, speaking in 
New York on May 6, 1910, said: 


“The so-called secret treaties entered into 
in 1917 between Japan.and her allies, recogniz- 
ing her right to inherit German rights in 
Shantung, were nothing but a step toward the 
fulfillment of that pledge which she had given 
China in the agreement of 1915. In the judg- 
ment of the Japanese Government, it was 
necessary for Japan to establish an undisputed 
right over the German territory before she 
was in a position to restore it to China. Now 
that the Peace Conference has granted Japan’s 
wish, the Government of Tokio will take steps 
without delay toward the restoration of Kiao- 
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Chau to China. Not only will Japan restore 
Kiao-Chau to China, but she will undoubtedly 
enter into hearty.codperation with the Govern- 
ment and people of China for the development 
of Shantung Province.” 


On April 30, 1919, the Associated Press filed 
the following despatch in Paris: 


“The agreement regarding the Shantung 
Peninsula and Kiao-Chau which has been 
reached between the Council of Three and the 
Japanese delegates, provides for their transfer 
without reserve to Japan, which voluntarily 
engages to hand the Shantung Peninsula back 
to China. 

“Japan, as an economic concessionaire, 
gets only such rights, under the agreement, 
as are possessed by one or two others of the 
great powers. The whole future relation be- 
tween Japan and China, as well as the terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of 
China, is to come at once under the guarantee 
of the League of Nations.” 


Baron Makino, one of the Japanese Peace 
Delegates, gave an interview to the Matin 
on April 30th, in which he said: “We are 
accused of intending to occupy Kiao-Chau 
permanently. That is inexact. We have 
agreed to restore it to China. Our agree- 


ments will hold—our agreements always hold. 
There is no example in history of Japan break- 


ing her word. It is just because nobody has 
the right to doubt our honor that we ourselves 
should be allowed to arrange restitution and 
not be compelled in a way that would indi- 
cate unjust suspicion.” 

Sufficient statements of Japanese states- 
men have been cited to show that Kiao-Chau 
will be returned to China according to the 
conditions expressed in the note of May 25, 
1915. 

To Japan will go a Japanese settlement in 
Tsingtau, but the other powers, if they desire, 
will have an international settlement. Japan, 
the United States, and other powers will bene- 
fit equally from the opening of all Kiao-Chau 
as a commercial port. China will benefit. 

Negotiations will be conducted between 
Japan and China to settle the question of the 
future ownership and control of the Tsingtau- 
Tsinanfu Railway and the collieries developed 
by the Germans. 

And what is China’s complaint? 

Her complaint is based on the theory 
that when she declared war on Germany—a 











THE WATERSHEDS OF CHINA 


The two red lines show the divides that separate China 
into three great valleys. Because of the fact that the 
rivers must be largely relied on as means of communication 
the influence of the British is almost entirely confined to 
the southern half of China—that is south of the more north- 
ern of the red lines—while the Japanese influence has, until 
recently, been limited to that portion of the country con- 
tained in the Hwang-ho Valley. Now, however, they are 
making an effort to get control of the iron industry of the 
Yangtze-Kiang Valley, and to secure interests on the main- 
land opposite Formosa. The port of Kiao-Chau is located 
on the peninsula that juts out into the Yellow Sea, east of 
the mouth of the Hwang-ho River 


“war” which she conducted in such a fashion 
that on November 4, 1918, the British Minister 
to China with the concurrence of the other 
Allied representatives handed to China a mem- 
orandum of censure—the German concessions 
were all abrogated, and whether or no Japan 
had taken them by force they are now, by 
virtue of China’s declaration of war, once more 
the property of China. It was not alleged that 
Japan would break her promises to return the 
concessions according to her agreement to do 
so. The demand made upon the Peace Con- 
ference was that the concessions be returned 
directly to China, not from Japan but by the 
peace treaty. 

Broadly speaking, the peace treaty, so far 
as it has been given official publicity, takes the 
Japanese view as to the method of returning 
the concessions to China. 

As one member of the American delegation 
said to me in Paris—“ Japan has promised to 
turn over captured German holdings in China 
to China. By the Lansing-Ishii agreement, 
Japan’s vital interest in China was recognized 
by the United States, and Japan gave promises 
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against territorial aggression in China and 
against any closing of the open door. The 
future of China’s relations with foreign powers 
depends in large measure upon the administra- 
tion of the League of Nations, and her interests 
are safeguarded by it. We see no reason to 
distrust Japan. She has an excellent record 
of honor in her performance of agreements. 
For instance there is no evidence whatever to 
support the absurd accusation which died during 
the war that she was pro-German or ever con- 
templated deserting the Allies. She will do 
as she says she will do.” 

Two phases of the controversy, however, 
need a word. The first concerns the Chinese 
story as to sensational “secret treaties” which 
were to be exposed by China. These were 
“exposed” by Japan. The first provided that 
China should recognize “the disposition of all 
right interests and concessions” as arranged 
by the treaty of peace. It provided that Jap- 
anese and Chinese should coéperate in a possi- 
ble railway development connecting with the 
railway in Shantung. It provided that the 
Chinese “as early as possible” should open 
suitable cities and towns in Shantung for the 
residence and trade of foreigners. Another 
“secret agreement” provided that China 
should not concede any territory on the coast 
of Shantung to a foreign power. The second 
“secret treaty” had nothing to do with Shan- 
tung; it extended the lease of Port Arthur and 
the South Manchurian Railway and the An- 
tung-Mukden Railway to ninety-nine years, 
and required the “opening of the door in cer- 
tain districts” to foreign residence and trade. 

The Chinese delegates who travelled from 
China through Japan told a sensational story 
to the effect that'the “secret treaties’? were 
stolen from their baggage. It failed to make an 
impression upon those who are wise in diplo- 
matic usage since the originals were in Pekin 
and in Tokio and there could be no Japanese 
motive either to take copies when the originals 
could later be shown nor todiscover the contents 
of documents already in possession of Japan. 

The second phase of the Shantung con- 
troversy which needs a word is the fact that 
upon the return of the Shantung German con- 
cessions to China, Japan will retain certain 
rights as provided in her agreement to give to 
China the captured territory. One of these 
rights is the establishment of a Japanese settle- 
ment which may be at Tsingtau; other rights 
in railway, industrial, and mining concessions— 
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not territorial concessions—belonging formerly 
to Germany will be worked out by agreements 
between Japan and China. 

The point of all this Shantung controversy 
is that the truth is not in accord with popular 
ideas bandied around the United States that 
“Japan will not let go of Shantung,” or that 
“Japan has again seized a handful of China.” 
These ideas are nonsense. 

They are unfortunate nonsense because such 
ideas tend to cloud our understanding of the 
one stable nation which by virtue of her 
situation, in the midst of a zone nearly three 
thousand miles in radius of dependency or 
anarchy or weakness or revolution or chaos 
must have a predominant effect upon millions 
of peoples, and must be made to see her human 
obligation and the responsibilities of being a 
leader-civilization. 

It is easy for one Who wishes to do so to 
picture Japan as a militaristic nation, with an 
overcrowded population, seeking to conquer 
and hold territory, and with a vast dream of 
training the yellow races into a “yellow peril’ 
soldiery which will menace the world. It is 
easy to draw a picture of these active hair- 
spring fellows landing an army on the coast of 
California. It is easy to believe that the 
Japanese are an emigrating people and have 
plans of “colonizing” Mexico and Chile and 
China. It is easy to quote terrible things 
from the Japanese press. The Japanese press 
is a little yellower than anything we have and 
goes into spasms of antipathies which appear to 
be anti-American, or anti-British, or anti- 
something but are really spasms of political 
attack—wild attempts to dislodge an adminis- 
tration in Japan by finding that the cabinet 
has not defended “the national honor of 
Japan.” These pictures of Japan are set 
forth in the United States for several reasons 
by those who wish to damage Japan and our 
relationship with her. Few denials are made 
by the Japanese. One of the reasons is that the 
Japanese are extremely sensitive and proud, and 
feel a little as the British do, that it is “bad 
taste” to reply to accusations or engage in press 
campaigns. 

Perhaps they are right; the American opin- 
ion of Japan will never be well founded until 
it ceases to rest upon some current story, 
whether that story is pro or anti-Japanese. 
We will never have a real American opinion 
until it is founded upon the fundamental facts 
about the Far East and about Japan. 
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It will be necessary for us to know that 
Japan is already a war-burdened country, 
that the Chinese and Russian wars still re- 
main a terrible tax-burden upon a poor people, 
that Japan is not self-dependent, that she, like 
England, is not self-sustaining as to food, but 
unlike England is- not self-sustaining as to 
metals or clothing. We need to know that 
Japan could not put an army into North 
America and supply it for six consecutive days, 
that Japan, as all the world, has learned that 
war is economic and that she has not the eco- 
nomic resource to make distant war unaided. 

We need to know that though Japan is 
overcrowded and cannot develop agricul- 
turally much further, her people are averse 
to emigration, and that instead of being able 
to set up a flow of Japanese into Asia the emi- 
grants find competition with the lower scale 
of living among Chinese and Koreans un- 
pleasant and sometimes impossible. Indeed 
Japan, instead of finding emigration relief 
westward, is on the edge of an immigration 
from China and Korea which may in the end, 
comically enough, drive Japan to pass ex- 
clusion laws herself. 

We need to know that Japan has been learn- 
ing the lesson that a market is more vital to her 
thaniéerritory. Territory in the Asiatic mainland 
means responsibility for the administration of 
overcrowded, worn-out peoples on stripped 
and worn-out lands. 

Although Japan does not talk much about 
it, the experiment of taking Korea as a buffer 
against Russia has been rather more costly 
than our experiment of taking the Philippines. 
Just as in the Philippines, so in Korea there is 
agitation for autonomy which keeps the terri- 
tory restless. Japan is about to replace mili- 
tary governorship by civil governorship; she is 
liberalizing her control of Korea as we liber- 
alized the control of the Philippines. Just as 
we have done wonderful things in providing 
the Philippines with sanitation, schools, roads, 
a system of justice, and a prevention of exploita- 
tion of the lower classes, so also Japan has 
done wonders in Korea. We hear constantly 
of Korean unrest and stories of oppression. 
The same type of complaint issued from the 
Philippines. And here again it is the funda- 
mental facts of Japan’s accomplishments in 
Korea, evident to any visitor and testified by 
one responsible investigator after another— 
the last being Arthur Judson Brown, a Presby- 
terian bishop whose function was to repert 
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COMMUNICATIONS IN EASTERN CHINA 


Showing the railroads, built and proposed, and the steam- 
ship lines. In addition to these the rivers are of great 
value, much of China’s trade being made possible by them. 
Chinese railroads are largely controlled by foreign interests, 
and the new lines proposed are to be built with foreign money, 
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on missionary activities in Asia—which count, 
and not the detached afternoon-edition yarn 


about a row between Japanese soldiers and a 


Korean mob. 

We need to know that acquisition of terri- 
tory in Asia is not only an administration bur- 
den but hurts the good will of the Asiatic 
market to which Japan must appeal. 

It is not necessary to take Japan’s word for 
her policy. Nature, the laws of economics, 
the fundamental facts will make Japan’s 
policy. To accommodate her increasing popu- 
lation and secure a place of power, Japan’s 
national life must be changed over from agri- 
culture to industry. She must make goods 
and buy food. She must be the England of the 
Far East, with an adequate merchant marine. 
Her policy will be commercial and not mili- 
taristic. Why? Because of a political party? 
No, because of the hard, cold facts of the 
situation she faces. 

In this situation the logical market of Japan 
is China, and she must have the good will of 
that market. 

The statistics on imports and exports of 
China from 1910 to 1914, before the war had 
twisted the world’s commerce out of shape tem- 
porarily, show that Great Britain, India, Hong- 
kong, and other British Dominions had about 
half the China trade. Japan in the last year 
was coming along next with nearly twenty- 
five per cent. an increase from 16 per cent. 
in 1910. The increase was due to Japan’s 
ability to furnish, near at hand and with ship- 
ping facilities, cheap products for a cheap 
market. The United States in this period 
was taking only a more or less steady 8 per 
cent. of China’s trade. 

Japan must not only help to build up good 
will in the China market but she must also face 
the difficulty of doing it while insisting to the 
best of her ability that China shall build her- 
self up under an honest governmental system. 
She must play the réle of a friend, obliged at 
times to be firm. As a matter of self-defence 
she must keep other foreign powers from ob- 
taining more military and naval bases and 
fortifications and strongholds in China, be- 
cause these are a real menace to Japan. 

Japan will make mistakes on the road. We 
have made them in Mexico. Japan has made 
them in China. China is a much more dif- 
ficult problem to Japan than Mexico is to us. 
China is quite as violent and corrupt and rud- 
derless as Mexico, but an infinitely more vital 
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problem to Japan than Mexico is to North 
America. But there is no reason to disbe- 
lieve that Japan wishes an upbuilt China as a 
market rather than as a possession. Pay no 
attention to what the intriguing politicians 
of any country may say. A higher authority 
than they speaks. It is the authority of the 
policy which nature and the extraordinary 
evolution of a nation have laid down for Japan. 

This evolution is driving any’ militaristic 
group in Japan from power. Looking deeply 
into Japanese internal affairs it is one of the 
causes for the recent extension of the Japanese 
franchise in the election of representatives. 
It accounts for the change in policy in Korea. 
It accounts for the Japanese plan to return to 
China, when there is a responsible govern- 
ment there, the Japanese Boxer indemnity. 

There are those who do not like the Japanese, 
but few of them have ever lived in Japan. Few 
civilizations have equalled Japan in unity, the 
sense of race loyalty and race pride, the willing- 
ness to sacrifice for good citizenship, or the skill 
in creating a democracy without displacing an 
imperial ruler who is in truth not a ruler, but a 
symbol of Japanese unity of blood and pur- 
pose. Few civilizations have equal honor and 
accumulated tradition. Few have made art 
and high thinking so thoroughly permeate all 
life—high and low. Few have made so late 
an entry into commercial and industrial life, 
and therefore few have had Japan’s embarrass- 
ment in learning the ethics and morals of 
commerce. Fewunderneath their skins are quite 
as timid and self-conscious as the Japanese. 

Japan suffers from our fear, common enough, 
of any quick development in those who are or 
seem to be our competitors. | recall the words 
of a wise old missionary in China who said, 
“The Anglo-Saxon loves the Asiatic, pro- 
vided ~- 

“Provided what?” I asked. 

“Provided he doesn’t do too well.” 

I remember the lady returning from her 
second visit to Japan who said: “The Jap- 
anese have deteriorated. Why, years ago 
I knew a little linen embroiderer who would 
stay up at night and almost put his eyes out 
to fill my order for handkerchiefs. I come 
back this year and what do I find? I find he 
has a shop in Yokohama—mind you, a shop! 
And he doesn’t care whether I give him an 
order or not!” 

I remember a family in the Philippines who 
told me that their houseboy, “a good faithful 


























boy, too,” had been badly affected by the ex- 
tension of native control in the Islands’ own 
affairs. ‘Oh yes,” said they, “the influence 
is very bad. Our houseboy is studying to 
become a stenographer!” 

Some of us like a supine people. The 
Chinese are proud and supine. The Japanese 
are proud and not at all supine. 

To our likes and dislikes we are entitled. It 
remains true, however, that Japan will have 
much to do with the destiny of Asia, not so 
much because of any wish or reluctance,’ but 
because of the fundamental fact that she is 
the one self-governing considerable native 
force within a vast circle of weakness. 

Great Britain is in the Far East as an outside 
force. Logically her sphere of influence there 
comes up from the south, from India, Australia, 
the southern waterways, just as the logical 
effective range of Japan’s influence is through 
the north of Asia. These two influences, one 
foreign to the continent of Asia, the other na- 
tive, meet in the Yangtze Valley, which divides 
China in the middle. The interests of these 
two are so logically divided geographically, 
their need of supporting each other in fair poli- 
cies in the East with their great combined sea 
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power is so patent, that though a treaty has 
existed between them, the real treaty between 
them would exist if it had never been writ- 
ten. 

If America has a sincere interest in the wel- 
fare of the peoples of the Far East it will be 
wise to understand Great Britain’s policy there, 
and to judge it, and if necessary argue it from 
the basis of fundamental facts of geography, 
economic laws, and the comparative fitness of 
people to govern themselves or guide others. 
Still more important it will be to understand 
Japan, weighing her not by a petty yarn spun 
in an afternoon paper, but by her broad records 
and by the facts upon which Japan’s policies 
must be founded whether Japan likes it or not, 
and whether we like it or not. 

For unless we are ready to maintain the force 
to control Asia, and to invest the money to re- 
habilitate Asia, the best way to work our will 
there, even in restoring China, is by helping 
Japan to take and administer her natural re- 
sponsibility in leadership, for which, fortunately, 
she has the latent strength of national sta- 
bility and virtue, standing up conspicuously 
in the midst of a wide world of slow rot and 
fast cancer. 


BACKING BEATTY 


An Account of Some of the Operations of the Amer- 
ican Battle Squadron in the North Sea During 1917 
and 1918—The Grand Fleet at Scapa Flow—A Con- 
voy to the Norwegian Coast—A Submarine Attack— 
Out on a False Scent—How the New York Sank a 
Submarine Without Knowing That One Was Near 


By LIEUTENANT FRANCIS T. HUNTER, U.S.N.R.F. 


HAD always certain misgivings,” de- 
clared Admiral Beatty, after the sur- 
render of the German fleet, “and when 
the Sixth Battle Squadron became a 
part of the Grand Fleet those misgivings 

were doubly strengthened. I knew then 
they would throw up their hands. Appar- 
ently, the Sixth Battle Squadron was ‘the last 
Straw that broke the camel’s back.’” 

Just how this “last straw” broke the camel’s 
back, its part in accomplishing the great end, 
Involves the year of operations of our Battle 


Squadron with the Grand Fleet under the dash- 
ing Admiral Beatty. To the average person 
the most surprising feature of that year of 
coéperation in the Allied navies is the absence 
of a capital engagement. That this should 


cause surprise is due in the first place to the 


hazy understanding which prevails, of even 
the most fundamental phases, in the second 
place to the lack of realization that “the navy 
is a shield and not a rattling sabre.” 

When the American Battle Squadron joined 
the Grand Fleet of Britain in December, 
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1917, tnat great force was 1ying quietly in its 
Northern Base at Scapa Flow, a harbor of the 
Orkney Islands. A few days after our arrival 
I climbed to the crest of a hill on a little island 
called Flotta, to look over that great, land- 
locked harbor. Spread out below me, swing- 
ing aimlessly to the whims of the eddying 
currents, lay the Grand Fleet. No terror, 
little awe, did those ships inspire, mingling 
with the gray of earth and sky and sea. One 
thought alone kept throbbing before me, that 
I beheld, in that square mile of listless ships, 
the only barrier that lay between a decent 
earth and a fiendish, Hunnish chaos. Could 
he throttle that fleet where it lay, the Hun 
would control the seas. And control of the 
seas must, ultimately, prevail. Small wonder 
that the eyes of the world were with mine 
as I gazed on that delicate fabric, the sure 
shield that had protected the world and main- 
tained the armies of freedom through three 
long years. 


TO SEA WITH THE GRAND. FLEET 


HE following week, for the first time since 

our arrival, we went to sea. The Grand 
Fleet was on one of her many “baiting” exploits, 
involving the entire Allied sea forces. The 
British tossed such exploits off in scorn, because 
through weeks, and months, and years, all 
trials and tricks had failed to coax the Hun 
from his protected lair. To evade the prowl- 
ing submarines which lay forever in our harbor 
mouths, we sailed, according to the custom, 
in the black of night. No glimmer of light, 
no sound, revealed a single ship. A delicate 
clock, a gyro-compass, a patent teg, and a 
little group of men within each hulk, controlled 
the destinies of nations. A hundred strong, 
those great gray monsters wound their way 
through the layers of nets and fields of mines; 
mastered the rocks and shoals of Pentland 
Firth and passed on to the sea, unheralded, 
unknown. To the veteran British it had be- 
come routine; to us it wasarevelation. Again 
the triumph of navigation. 

When | came on deck in the blazing sunrise 
of the following morning, I beheld a sight 
which sent a thrill from tip to toe, and which, 
once seen, could never be forgotten. The 


Grand Fleet stretched away before me, a 
triple cordon of living steel, touching the arc 
of heaven either way! No longer the gray- 
hounds of Scapa lolling listlessly and sleepily 
Here was the pack in 


about their kennels. 
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full cry, belching dense volumes of black smoke 
as they sped on defiantly to catch the scent. 
Millions of dollars and thousands of men! 
The glorious accomplishment of years of toil 
and hope, for an ideal. To work with it, to 
fight with it, to be a part of this vast array was 
our lot for months as we looked for the enemy 
from Heligoland to Norway. 

This first endeavor bore no trun. The 
enemy did not appear in any form. Perhaps 
for us it was as well, for we were intensely 
occupied with the task of merging ourselves 
with the Britisn Navy. We were actually 
being grafted on to a great parent tree. The 
task must have been consuming for those in 
command. We hear frequently of the trials 
and despair encountered by those divisions 
of our army that were forced to give up their 
American ways, their American equipment, 
their American Command. But they had 
time for readjustment, opportunity to confer, 
margins for error. Not so with navies. We 
found ourselves .at once in the enemy’s terri- 
tory, ready for attack, a new unit of a great 
force which had been drilled to the utmost 
perfection; operating in formations and de- 
ployments entirely new; using a totally strange 
system of signals, significance of flags, and ar- 
rangements of codes. For the signal force it 
meant that they must forget at once their life’s 
work and begin allover. It was day and night 
for them, but they stuck toit. Mistakes grad- 
ually diminished, until they faded completely 
away. Buton that first sally more than once we 
held our breath. The wireless force found itself 
in no better plight, with changed atmosphere, 
more interferences—a myriad of them—differ- 
ent Hertzian wave lengths and strange opera- 
tors to receive from! It was disheartening 
to the man who had considered himself ex- 
pert. But there we were, at sea and cleared 
for action—and all that could be done was 
“carry on.” A few weeks later Admiral Rod- 
man asked a visiting British officer what it 
was that most impressed him on our ship. 
He thus replied: “To all intents and purposes 
you’ve dropped out of the skies plop into the 
m.ddle of the Grand Fleet. It’s a fleet that 
has been three and a half years at war. It 
belongs to the oldest and most conservative— 
if not the proudest—navy in the world. It’s 
got the Armada and the Nile and Copenhagen 
and Trafalgar and Jutland to its credit, and, 
I fancy, it takes a largish size in hats on the 
strength of it. It certainly has a standard 
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by which to judge strangers. From the mo- 
ment your ships rounded that headland the 
British Fleet has been sizing you up. Every 
boat that is manned and leaves your ship, 
every officer or man who moves about your 
decks, is being watched and criticized and 
studied by several thousand pairs of eyes. 
You live in the limelight. All that is apt to 
make a very good man indeed self-conscious. 
| came over on the lookout for self- 
consciousness, like a lady visitor looks out 
for wet paint on board. I’ve been ten 
hours in your flagship, and I’ve talked 
to samples of every rank and rating. I’ve 
only seen one person self-conscious under 
friendly scrutiny. I caught sight of myself in 
the looking glass.” 

Twice within a month we changed our base 
between Rosyth and Scapa, led. by the Queen 
Elizabeth. We had learned thereby the Brit- 
ish escort system and had cruised with Brit- 
ish submarines—those 23-knot monster “tin- 
fish” called the “KK” class. We learned, sadly 
enough, what the North Sea winter meant— 
a seething cauldron in a drenching mist. 
Then, on the 6th of February, came our first 
exploit—alone. 

The zest fell out of the morning drills when 
we learned that something big was in the air. 
Rumors of an operation were confirmed at 
noon, for we went to two hours notice for 
steam, and then secured for sea. The squad- 
ron drifter, lying at our stern, requested of the 
officer of the deck permission to remain astern 
as usual for the night. “Yes,” he replied, 
“if you can do 19 knots.” _ At four we had our 
orders. The Sixth Battle Squadron was to 
shield a convoy bound for Bergen, Norway; 
to get between the convoy and the bases of the 
enemy, and stay there, come what might. 
It was a thrilling prospect. The evening, 
clear, bleak, quiet, was distinctly lavender, 
lighted, apparently, more by the snow-pow- 
dered hills than the gray sky. Silently, on 
signal, one by one, our four majestic bows 
swung into stately column. We _ seemed 
rather to glide than be driven through the sea, 
so gentle was the throbbing of our mighty 
screws. Gradually we passed down the long 
lines of the Grand Fleet, superdreadnaughts, 
dreadnaughts, battle cruisers, cruisers, light 
cruisers, and destroyers; silent powerful, 
stretching to the very nets. 

The nets! It would be idle not to dwell a 
moment on the service of the nets and the 
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patrols of the Grand Fleet, for without their 
unswerving aid our operations would have 
been short-lived. At the outbreak of the war 
Great Britain possessed about four hundred 
war vessels. When the Armistice was signed, 
more than five thousand flew the British flag, 
including about seventeen hundred trawlers 
converted from a hundred peaceful sea pur- 
suits to be patrol vessels, net-guard vessels, 
mine sweepers, etc. The steam fishing fleets 
became a little navy within the great navy 
itself, and before the war’s end boasted its 
own traditions. Outside of every naval base 
and harbor these sturdy little sea-worn vessels 
kept a never-ending vigil, day and night, the 
seasons ’round, through four long years. They 
bore the daily drudgery, and swept our chan- 
nels clear of mines, no matter what the weather. 
Always they held the enemy’s scouting sub- 
marines below the surface of our harbor 
mouths, with a patrol that dotted the coast 
from Dover to the Shetlands. They gamely 
bore the brunt of the German destroyer raids on 
English coastal towns, suffering from them 
heavy losses. And out there, plunging up 
and down with every swell for months on end, 
a trawler held each hundred yards through- 
out the length of miles of barrier nets, behind 
which lay the fleet in serene safety. The con- 
ditions with which the super-men that formed 
the crews of those storm-scarred trawlers or 
drifters had to contend for their existence 
were appalling. None but a sailor, bred to 
the sea, could have stood it. At sea their food 
was seldom cooked; their clothes were often 
soaked, with all their belongings; they had no 
exercise to speak of, scarcely room to stretch; 
and often, when I’ve been aboard, the 
air below decks reeked for lack of ventilation! 
“Only stout hulls and stouter hearts” could 
hope to endure and survive. Still they drove . 
forward on their cheerless, desperate patrol, 
year after year, the knowledge of their service 
and two weeks’ leave each year, their sole re- 
ward. But could those British sailors stay 
at home and see their unfortified coast towns 
shelled, their harmless sea industries harried, 
their helpless merchant commerce sunk? They 
had traditions, something up to which they 
had to live and die! They did it to the ever- 
lasting glory of their lives! To quote Mr. 
Paine, “The daily drudgery of mine sweeping 
is the riskiest game of the war by land or sea. 
It is safer by sixty per cent., as the proportion- 
ate percentage of casualties shows, to be in the 
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front-line trenches than to stick to this job 
of the North Sea trawler. Their honor roll of 
dead is long and tragic, and on it you will read 
the names of ship after ship of which there were 
no survivors to tell how the quick finish came.” 
A poem, written in England by a North Sea 
man, is most appropriate: 


“Little trawler, little trawler, 

Ah, so black against the sky, 

With your sides all torn and battered 
And your flag but half-mast high, 

Did your voyage fail to prosper?” 
Cried the little trawler, ‘No; 

We went out and did our duty, 
But the skipper lies below.” 


“Little trawler, little trawler, 
With the quaint old English name, 
Did the little ships before you 
Ever join in such a game?” 
“Well, I’ve heard my mother tell me,” 
Said the trawler, “long ago, 
That Lord Howard had to use ’em 
Just as much as Jellicoe.” 


And so the entire American Battle Squadron 
looked reverently in admiration at the myriads 
of trawlers at the nets and on patrol, as we 
passed through the opened gates to the sea. 
On our first independent exploit the gods of 
the elements must have been with us. Not 
until we had weathered the months of storms 
which were to follow did we appreciate the 
fortune of it for our navigation. In the moun- 
tains of Montana and New Hampshire I have 
seen such nights as that of our departure; but 
never near the sea. The atmosphere was 
crystal clear, seeming to magnify each star a 
dozen times. The sea glowed with their lu- 
mination. Then, on the first hour of the mid- 
watch, the North burst into a brilliant arc of 
light and moving streamers. A magnificent 
display of the Aurora Borealis followed, roll- 
ing its curtains of delicate fire across a setting 
of reflected brilliancy. Against this arc our 
escort of destroyers stood out silhouetted 


sharply black, and it occurred to us what huge . 


and ideal targets we would make for an invisi- 
ble submarine which might be lying to the 
southward. We neither heard nor saw a 
single object. It was not until next day, 


after we had successfully picked up our plod- 
ding 12-knot convoy, zigzagged and circled 
it, obtained our information and flanked it on 
the south, that we had our first encounter 
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with a German .submarine. Shortly past 
noon our bow destroyer, well ahead, com- 
menced firing rapidly and then released two 
depth charges. We were loaded in an instant, 
and waiting. The boiling water from the 
depth-charge shock revealed no wreckage as 
we passed it close aboard, but the sub had 
been at least deprived of harming us. The de- 
stroyer reported it had fired on a diving peri- 
scope. 

Next day we struck it far more lively. 
Morning found us plowing into a dense fog 
and very near the coast of Norway. The mist 
was slow to rise but finally revealed the coast 
against a wall of snow-capped mountains 
backing up its jagged cliffs and fjords. The 
sight of that strange land brought with it 
the first realization of the peril which threat- 
ened our situation. There we were, four 
battleships, alone save for a light protective 
screen, with the entire German High Seas Fleet 
five hours nearer than our closest reinforce- 
ments, and with their seven 28-knot battle 
cruisers—who knew where? With whatever 
we might engage, we must cling to them, 
as long as our teeth would hold, hoping for 
summoned reinforcements. If not annihilated 
we must have been well knocked about. Yet 
the British had risked their squadrons, week 
after week, and the best that had come out to 
threaten them were enemy light cruisers. 
Some of the Hun’s philosophy will long remain 
unfathomed. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon, promptly 
on a secret schedule, we picked up the return- 
ing convoy to the north’ard, bound for Eng- 
land. As we deployed to the southeast on 
our appointed duty, there seemed for us a dull 
afternoon ahead. The weather furnished no 
excitement, and as yet no Hun. Our gun 
crews tired of their never ending watches, 
and had begun to look forward, as usual, to 
the eventful twilight. For Longfellow might 
well have revised his twilight lines for these 
North Sea evenings to: 


Between the dark and the daylight, 

When the clouds are beginning to lower, 
Comes the height of the day’s preparations 
Which is known as the submarine’s hour. 


This time, however, we had broad daylight, 
with the weather fair. Strangely enough, in 
spite of every posted lookout, it was Admiral 
Rodman himself who first observed the ap- 
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proaching danger. From the bridge below | 
heard him call his Chief of Staff, and point out a 
strange black object off the starboard bow. 
Almost simultaneously the word was passed 
by lookout. Before the voice tubes brought 
it from control, the gun at which I stood had 
come to bear upon it. Then “Load! Train 
30! German submarine!” came down. A 
rush of air, the bumping shell, the breech-click 
—ready! One breathless second seemed to 
pass before “ Range 2700; scale 55’; came down 
the tube. We lacked the last word “Commence 
Fire.’ The pointer and the trainer both 
were shouting “Mark! Mark!” as their gun 
bore on its prey. Seconds were precious; the 
delay must be fatal. Next instant we grasped 
the reason, and my temper fell. Our bow de- 
stroyer, jumping like a pouncing tiger, had 
lifted her keen bows clear out of water in a 
mass of foam before her thirty knots. Thrust- 
ing between us and the submarine, she hurled 
herself upon the foe. Seconds only were be- 
tween them as the latter dived. A dull vi- 
bration shook the ship and tore the sea to bits 
as the first depth charge exploded. As ref- 
eree, we would have called the duel off. But 
scarcely was this episode completed, when 
Florida, in line abreast to starboard, took up 
the game. Her siren shrieked a warning as 
she jammed her helm to port, barely grazing 
the Wyoming’s stern. The torpedo shot across 
her bows, missed, sped on to oblivion. Signals 
flew. The shutters of our searchlights clat- 
tered ceaselessly, backed by a mass of floating 
bunting at the yardarms. Convoy, escort, 
cruisers, were informed of the impending dan- 
ger, warned against it. Round two had ended! 
Then Delaware stepped into the ring. Sud- 
denly, with that same ungodly siren shriek 
she wheeled 180 degrees to starboard. Her 
five-inch battery announced that she had 
found no phantom foe; but firing would not 
stop the two pale greenish streaks diverging 
through the water toward her bows. They 
cleared her, but the narrow margin left a 
sour taste in all their mouths for days. She 
sped on down before the wind away from us, 
great volumes of dense black piling up above 
her by forced draught. The Admiral altered 
course to the north’ard, and soon the flying 
Delaware, with her two faithful destroyers, 
swung back full speed to join her jolted squad- 
ron. On arrival at our base, Admiral Rodman 
dispatched a letter to Captain Scales of the 
Delaware: 
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The Division Commander Wishes to express his 
high appreciation of the vigilance exercised and the 
prompt and skilled manner in which the Delaware 
was handled on February 8th off the Norwegian 
Coast, owing to which you avoided two torpedoes 
fired at the ship at short range by an enemy’s 
submarine. It was an excellent example of pre- 
paredness and efficiency, and is most heartily com- 
mended. 


As the details were assembled on our home- 
ward way, by signal, it became apparent that 
a deliberate trap had been laid for the squad- 
ron by enemy submarines. Clearly the fail- 
ure of this well planned attack showed us that 
the torpedo is not a weapon to be greatly 
feared by vessels of our type traveling at high 
speeds. Some indication of that confidence 
and scorn which the British had acquired 
could be noticed in our ship as we left the 
danger of attack astern. 

On to our base we plied our way, circling 
and scouting for two more days. Lack of 
sleep told on all hands, particularly the gun 
crews whose long schedule of watches had 
permitted but brief snatches of sleep. On 
the night watches those tough lads stumbled 
and mumbled in their weariness, but stuck, 
always stuck. The remorseful bits of tell- 
tale wreckage, spars, and strange floating ob- 
jects of which the war-time North Sea was so 
full, proved the sole diversion for the gunners. 
They tried their best to make them into sub- 
marines, pleaded to open fire. Always their 
object disappeared astern. As we entered 
Scapa Flow on the morning of February tenth, 
a collier, hovering like an evil spirit at the 
anchorage of each ship, gave us scarce time to 
catch our breath before we plunged into filth 
and soot. The Admiral shoved off at once for 
the Queen Elizabeth to report his operation 
successfully accomplished; and perhaps it 
was the realization of our first actual service 
that kept those dog-tired sailors shoveling, 
for it was Sunday. 

Twice again we shielded convoys, on trips 
far different from the first. On these, as nearly 
every other time we ventured out, we were be- 


-set by North Sea gales, and drenched through- 


out the voyages. Briefly, a few days’ diary 
on one trip reveals their nature. 


Friday March 8th—Scapa Flow. 

Bleak and blowy morning. After continued 
sanding, our decks begin to look as they did before 
we docked. Second Battle Squadron stood in 
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after convoy duty. Our turn next—the awful grind 


to Norway and return. Flashing bunting on the 
acting flagship Revenge put us on short notice for 
steam, with orders. We steal out at midnight. 
All afternoon securing for sea, checking, reporting, 
dogging down. Battle stations sounded before 
twelve—a drag to reach the deck from a sound 
sleep. 


Saturday, March oth, at sea. 

Wind increased to gale. Squadron seems des- 
tined to worst weather of the North Sea. Turned 
us topsy-turvy. Compensation is comparative 
immunity from submarine attack. Convoy not 
picked up. Wind increased all forenoon; blowing 
90 at noon. Slowed down to 16-14-12-10-8-6-4 
knots to save our smothering destroyers. Green 
seas foaming over us. Florida steering gear jammed, 
forced delay. Our port signal bridge carried in. 
Increased creaking and groaning of the ship as 
strain begins to tell heavily. 


Sunday, March roth, at sea. 

Gale held up to 60 with a bad outlook. Every- 
thing drenched. Scud, driving across a brilliant 
moon, gave fantastic effects on the twinkling sea, 
glorious in her fury. The convoy, bucking the 
northeaster, had to slow way down. Seaworthi- 
ness of destroyers exhibited on 180 degrees turn. 
Buried completely. Thought one gone as a sea 
broke over her in a gaping valley, but she was up 
like a cork. Set the table at dinner for the first 
time, ate ravenously. Fired on submarine with 
depth charges at six thirty. 


Monday, March 11th, at sea. 

Up at midnight with a 24-hour span of duty ahead. 
Had slept as dead in spite of pitching. Came 
under the coast of Norway in the morning and as 
the gale abated ran into a dense fog bank. Through 
a mistaken signal we barely avoided crashing into a 
destroyer, then into Florida. Cut her towing spar. 
Cruised northward on the Norwegian coast all after- 
noon, delivered the 40 vessel convoy to Bergen 
and started home with the return fleet for England. 


The second great duty which fell to the lot 
of the squadrons of the Grand Fleet was their 
part in accomplishing that greatest of all 
defensive naval operations, the North Sea 
Mine Barrage. It is wonderful to think of, 
while in its actual accomplishment is too stu- 
pendous for the mind to grasp. It was an 
American idea, urged, developed, and executed 
mainly by Americans. To trap the enemy 
near his den, to hem him in—that was its pur- 
pose. But its magnitude! To plant a field of 
mines across the North Sea, from Scotland to 
Norway, a distance of 230 miles, was the plan. 
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Few thought it possible, for the water ranges 
from 300 to goo feet in-depth, we had no mines 
nor mine layers to speak of, small experienced 
personnel, and frightful weather to contend 
with, aside from contact with the enemy and, 
the usual hazards of mine-laying. The order 
came to “go ahead” and the venture started. 
It involved the use of 60,000 tons of shipping 
for five months, the establishment of two great 
naval bases, and the manufacture of thousands 
and thousands of mines. There was no time 
to waste. Eight merchant ships were con- 
verted, which with the San Francisco and the 
Baltimore, manned by crews which had been 
especially and intensively trained in mine 
laying, under command of Captain R. R. 
Belknap, were sent to lay the North Sea Mine. 
Barrage. 

The mine field virtually would contain 
six chains of submarine mines, stretched from 
coast to coast. With an output of 1,000 mines 
a day, and five days needed for a mine laying 
operation, the aggregate capacity of the 
squadron should be 5,000 mines, to meet the 
basic output. Actually, the capacity of the 
squadron was 5,700. Finally the moment 
to commence the task of laying mines arrived. 
Could they do it? As soon as the barrier 
would bring results there should be German 
opposition. But the Grand Fleet said “we 
hope so!” 

Shielding mine layers was not new work to 
the Grand Fleet. We had protected British 
squadrons at their work. This promised 
greater things, for we were to use the Ameri- 
can Squadron, besides to lay the mines, as 
bait to draw the High Seas Fleet. One shield- 
ing squadron was detailed to each mine laying 
trip by schedule, and early in June our first 
turn fell due. Writes Captain Belknap, com- 
mander of the mine force, “On the second 
excursion, in June, our own battleships, under 
Rear-Admiral Rodman in the New York, were 
the support, making a proud sight for us as the 
great squadron filed out and swept off toward 
an intercepting station.” It was a proud sight 
for us, as well, to see the stars and stripes on 
that great mining squadron. With the change 
of season we encountered less bad weather on 
these mining trips, but correspondingly more 
submarines. We were towing kite balloons 
at all times when at sea, however, which al- 
ways gave us time to dodge, and our destroyers 
basis for attack. Gradually the great nets. 
hemmed the “tin fish” in. Thirteen excur- 
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sions by the American Mining Squadron 


_and eleven by the British, laid 70,000 mines, 


four fifths of which were ours. The work 
began to bring results, although the losses 
probably never will be fully known. The 
Germans admit the loss of 23 submarines in 
that barrage, ‘while more are claimed. The 


. British Admiralty believes the submarine cam- 


paign was broken up by the barrage, which 
was in fact a large contributor to the great 
end. 

The brilliant operations against Zeebrugge 
and Ostend by the forces in Dover, marked 
April as a month of new hope and expectation. 
On the morning of the 24th, after standing 
by at one hour notice for steam on the 22d 
and 23d, not knowing what to expect, we sud- 
denly put to sea. It was a vast fleet left the 
Firth of Forth that day, comprised of our 
entire forces large and small. Mist and 
heavy weather greeted us outside, as we headed 
straight across the North Sea. Our orders 
were to intercept any attempt that might 
be made by German cruisers, or the High Seas 
Fleet, to rush to the assistance of Zeebrugge. 
Eighty-five miles north of the attack we took 
our post, and guessed the danger almost to 
perfection. The German cruisers ventured 
out, and our advance screen made a twenty- 
mile contact with their own. Full ‘speed 
ahead, the day held promise. A huge Zeppe- 
lin, of their scouting force was sighted from 
Repulse and then it turned and fled. Too 
much had it seen, for the Germans at once 
opened out for Kiel with all the speed they had. 
We followed to their mine fields, but the raid 
had ended, and our work was done. We 
turned our heads for home, and stretching 
in single column, the Grand Fleet measured 
seventy-three miles long! Not until the mes- 
sages, announcing the success of this most 
daring naval feat of all time began to flash 
by wireless to us as we steamed for home, 
did any but the high commands know what 
our exploit had accomplished. We presumed 
it had been just another false alarm. But 
when the news of how the gallant Dover force 
had actually “twisted the dragon’s tail” in 
such audacious manner was read off in our 
mess room, the cheers that went up shook our 
very frames. A doubt continues to exist as 
to the value of the operations against Zee- 
brugge, the gain to justify the tremendous 
Sacrifice of life. I am quoting Captain Car- 
penter who commanded the Vindictive at 
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Zeebrugge when | say that dating from that 
raid in April not a single submarine passed 
through the channel at Zeebrugge (which is 
the only practical outlet from the great Ger- 
man submarine base at Bruges) for three 
months. The value of such achievement is 
inestimable. 

The greatest sport, the finest drill, and yet 
the hardest work we had, came while at sea on 
operations known as “Pee Zeds.” At least 
once each month, without warning and sud- 
denly enough to put us all on edge, we fought 
an “action” somewhere in the North Sea. 
The forces basing at Scapa, and the forces 
basing at Rosyth would put to sea by pre- 
arrangement, simultaneously. An area, desig- 
nated as “P. Z.”’ was selected as a general 
place of action, and toward this the two sec- 
tions made their way. Usually the Battleship 
Force came from the north, the Battle Cruis- 
ers and the 5th Battle Squadron from the 
south. One force were the “Reds,” the other 
the “Blues.”” Neither knew the other’s tactics 
or deployment, when they would make con- 
tact, or how they would attack. Each simply 
knew the other force was “out.” Down to 
the last detail of gunfire and casualty drill 
were those engagements carried out, sometimes 
lasting for two days. Smoke screens, air- 
planes, submarines, destroyers, and even sub- 
calibre shells were used, and each attack had 
to be met or yielded to. Deployment, natural 
advantages, time of firing, and efficiency at - 
the guns were all considered in a lengthy analy- 
sis, and by the actual performances one side 
or the other was declared the victor. Some- 
times it meant continuous watches, day and 
night, for these were real battle conditions. 
Though the expense of these excursions actu- 
ally involved millions of dollars, it proved a 
golden investment for the Allied cause. The 
Grand Fleet wore their stage fright off, and 
came to know the North Sea ‘fore and aft,’ 
up and down, in every sort of weather. 


THE “FALSE ALARM” 


F ALL the jobs that took us out to sea, we 

disliked most that call that lasted to the 
very end, the “false alarm.” During the first 
few months we welcomed them, for each call 
seemed to be the real one—thrilled us as we 
sailed at last to meet the Hun! Wild rumors 
always flew about, from “The entire High Seas 
Fleet is waiting just outside in Pentland 
Firth” to “It’s just a little destroyer scrap in 
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the Bight.” Always, after our screen had 
scoured the sea and after we had stood for 
endless hours on watch, that hope-destroying 
signal would flash back from Beatty’s flag- 
ship—“ Return to Base!” One of these “false 
alarm” exploits is particularly amusing and 
brought about a most remarkable result. We 
had just arrived at Scapa on the morning of 
October 13, 1918, as a squadron, having left 
the rest of the Grand Fleet at Rosyth. We 
were to spend the week at target practice in 
the Pentland Firth. At ten o’clock that eve- 
ning rumors of the hair-raising type began to 
filter down, and when at midnight we were 
put on instant steaming notice things looked 
promising. | turned in with one eye ahead. 
The next | knew our general alarm banged 
out. On deck in twenty seconds, to find it 
two A.M. and the Squadron doing fourteen 
knots for the Atlantic. Three German battle 
cruisers were reported by the submarine pa- 
trols to have passed out on a raiding expedition 
to cut off a huge convoy which we knew was 
bound for Archangel. And the gods of 
Chance had placed our squadron here in the 
north alone to meet them, cut them off, 
and take full glory if we succeeded in the op- 
eration! At four o’clock we put on twenty 
knots and stood for the channel between the 
Shetlands and the Orkneys, directly in the 
cruisers’ supposed path. At daybreak all 
guns were loaded, manned for action. All 
hands were on their toes—afraid to hope too 
daringly. Four submarine warnings came in 
from the patrols shortly after daybreak, which 
made us doubly watchful. We reached the 
channel at ten and cruised and waited hope- 
fully until well past noon, tense, quiet, straining 
every sense. 
ploit burst. At two o’clock a wireless flashed 
from the main body of the fleet “Abandon 
search; return to base.” As the tension 
snapped and let us down to where we felt our 
weariness, those submarine patrols of ours 
received the choicest lot of appellations I have 
_ever heard applied to thing or being! But 
there was yet one more surprise in store. 

We steamed down through the Orkney 
Islands, to enter Pentland Firth from the 
northeast. Few ships ever used that channel, 
for it led to no objective. In column we 
passed the rugged headlands, were about to 
turn into the firth, when bump, Bump, BUMP! 
The great ship trembled at the shock of im- 
pact, and the navigator jumped to reach his 
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chart. Twenty-five fathoms clear, without a 
rock or bar! The helmsman at once reported 
a change in the ship’s behavior, but the Cap- 
tain had already. felt it as he paced the bridge. 
“Admiral,” he said, “there’s something wrong 
with our starboard propeller. We've hit 
something out here, though God knows what.” 
Five minutes later we veered out of column, 
slowed down and limped to port. Divers were 
over as soon as the anchor, and to our amaze- 
ment found one blade of the starboard screw 
completely sheered, another deeply gouged, 
and a long, indented streak carved on our 
underbody. The Admiral hauled down his 
flag, moved with his staff to the Wyoming. 
The New York was listed “Out of Action.” 

Three days afterward we were in the drydock 
at Rosyth, nursing our wound. The board 
of investigation of the British Admiralty had 
met, gathered up the evidence, and submitted 
a report in which was stated that, on consid- 
eration of the evidence furnished by its trawl- 
ers, and that presented by the marks and 
damage on the New York’s hull, of the opin- 
ions rendered by reliable witnesses; of the loca- 
tion and time of the incident, of the depth of 
water and absence of any object on the sur- 
face, the board had concluded that the New 
York had rammed, unawares, an enemy obser- 
vation’ submarine that had been stationed in 
the channel north of the routes employed by 
Grand Fleet ships, but within sight of all their 
movements. Further, it was concluded that 
the force of impact must have sunk whatever 
we collided with, and so the New York was 
officially accredited with a German submarine. 
Admiral Rodman thus presented his unique 
accomplishment in a report to the Navy De- 
partment at Washington. 

That sortie in the north was destined to 
be the Squadron’s last operation, except the 
Great One. At that time the end of hostilities 
seemed nowhere in sight to us; we looked at 
least a year ahead. Yet hardly more than a 
month had passed when we sailed forth to the 
tragic end of Germany’s sinister dream of 
sea power. There, before our very eyes, after 
four long years of waiting, the cowardly dogs 
gave up without a show of manliness, without 
an intimation that a drop of red blood flowed 
in their veins! Who else would have done it? 
Those marvelous ships, those thousands of 
men! Has any other nation, however small, 
ever committed so colossal an act of coward- 
ice? 














